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FRANKLIN HAVEN, ESQ. nected with the Merchant’s Bank, the largest in New England, as | however, — as his reason, the probable indisposition 
A leading feature of our illustrated journal, from the com- its chief manager, since it was incorporated ; first, as its cashier, | foreign capitalists to take the loan until it could be negotiated in 
mencement to the present time, has been contemporaneous | and for twenty its ee: a fact which is a sufficient | part at home; a prediction soon verified by the failure of the gen- 
raphy published in connection with portraits taken from the life, | voucher for his financial ability. It was probably owing to Mr. | tlemen who subsequently undertook the mission to effect the ne- 
drawn and engraved by the best artists in the country. Our | Haven’s influence that this bank was selected as a depository of | gotiation. Mr. Haven received from Mr. Van Baren the int 


success in this branch of art and literature, has been such as to | the public moneys, when the deposits were removed from the | ment of United States Pension Agent for Massachusetts, ~ 
commend the Pictorial to the favorable notice of the most distin- | United States Bank, and that the bank was continued as a fiscal | formed the responsible duties of the office during three or 

guished scholars, who have found in the result of our enterprise | agent of the government until the final separation of the govern- | successive administrations of the government. On the accession 
the means of supplying an important vacuum in the sources of in- ment and s. On the passage of an important loan bill in | of General Taylor to the presi , he was made Assistant 
formation. This bringing of the prominent representative men of | 1842, the Secretary of the Treasury invited Mr. Haven to visit | Treasurer at n, the nomination being unanimously con- 
the times face-to-face vith the people, as it were, could not have Europe for the purpose of negotiating the loan ; and the invita- | firmed by the Senate, without the usual reference to a committee. 
heen done satisfactorily at an earlier period than the date of the — tion was cordially commended to Mr. Haven’s ——- | He resi his commission in 1852, but at the particular request 

Cabinet. 


commencement of our journal. About that time, the art of photo- | President Tyler and the members of his of Pierce, continued to discharge duties of the 
graphy had attained its admirable office for more than a year. Mr. 
facility of reproducing likenesses Haven enjoyed in an eminent de- 
in the manner best adapted to rapid « gree the friendship of Daniel Web- 
and effective copying the ster, who, as a mark of his esteem 
draughtsman, and we have largely and confidence, made friendly men- 
availed ourselves of this advantage. tion of him in his will, and consti- 


Let our readers compare the news- tuted him one of the trustees to 


paper heads of twenty-five years hold the Marshfield estate. Mr. 
ago with those we are publishing, Haven has never been an active - 
and they will perceive at a glance litical partizan, though he 

what a stride has been taken in pop- always voted the ticket of the dem- 
ular pictorial art. As we propose copaite party. toe president. In 


to follow up this vein, we ask those 


1851, however, he bore a 
of our friends who have followed 


uons part, with other disti 


our course throughout, to glance — of New England, in en- 
back at our collected volumes, and woring to the way for 
see what we have accomplished. the nomination of Mr. Webster for 
They will find that this department the presidency. In June of that 
alone of our paper has furnished year, the whig convention wae held 
already a gallery of authentic por-~ at Baltimore, and Edward Everett 


traits and an encyclopedia of con- 
tem eous biography. And 

, we have been national, 
we have by no 
those European celebrities whose 
fame has crossed the Atlantic. 
Thas, our present number contains 
a portrait and sketch of a distin- 
guished gentleman of this city, and 
also of one of the leading literary 
men of Europe. We have endeav- 
ored to present types and represen- 


having beea unable to attend as a 
delegate at large from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Haven was chosen his 
substitute; and, with Mr. Choate 
and others, constantly cast his vote 
for Mr. Webster, until the nomina- 
tion of Gen. Scott was carried. 
Mr. Haven received the nomination 
of the whig party for State Sena- 
tor, at a time when a regalar nom- 
ination of that party, in the County 
of Suffolk, was equivalent to an 
election, but he declined to accept 
tion previous - 
hered to. He on however, within 


vidualities, confining our por- 
traitures to no profession, to no 
sect, to no shado of pene opin- 
jon. Thus, our gallery embraces 
warriors, divines, statesmen, me- 
chanics, artists, literary and scien- 
tific men, democrats, whigs, repub- 
licans and native Americans ; and 
laying aside all personal prejudices 
and preferences, we have sought to 
do justice to all alike. The por- 
trait on the present page was drawn 
and engraved expressly for us from 


an admirable photograph by Whip- of magnitude 
ple & Black, of thie city.” It is's have been placed in his hands for 
reliable likeness of Franklin Haven, t or adjustment. His 
Esq, intimately tment as director of the Illi- 
known in business and social 


circles of this city, as a man of 
great ability and estimable charac- 
ter, whose fame is by no means 


confined to this locality ; but who, of his life, Mr. Haven has been 
though shunning notoriety, has mentioned for the highest places of 
achieved a wide spread reputation, honor; but he has ever been unam- 
through those qualities which com- bitious of political distinction. We 
mend univ respect. He has have rarely known a person enjoy- 
gccu various itions and ing so wi read a reputation, so 
Offices of trust ; ns involving retiring in his manners, and so 


great responsibility and requiring 
consummate ability, and in ev 
case has more than fulfilled his ob- 
ligations, and more than satisfied 
those trom whom he received his 
trusts. Franklin Haven was born 
a Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
ut the year 1806;. though his 
appearance perhapsis that of a 
anger man than the date of his 
indicates. Of the events of 
a 
education, and entered on iife 
1 fitted to with ita trials 
and difficulties. He has been con- 


averse to notoriety. Faithfully to 
disch his various trusts, and 
to remain within the circle of private 
life, seems to have fulfilled his am- 
bition. Jn society, Mr. Haven en- 
joys the friendship of the most dis- 
tinguished men, and is indeed @ 
eral favorite. Like many em- 
inent Parodies, his business avoca- 
tions have by no means extingui 
ed his love letters, 
ence. is be the 
sessor of a splen brary, and to 
have a refined taste for reading and 
peer Few men have done more 


prosperity of the community. 
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[Translitted and adapted from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE IRON RING: 


THE COMPANIONS OF SILENCE. 


A TALE OF THE COURT OF NAPLES AND THE MOUN- 
TAINS OF CALABRIA. 


BY MISS ANNA M. CARTER. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE ACCUSED PRINCE. 


Waen Malatesta made that announcement, Nina turned quietly 
to the princess of Salerna and said, “‘ What shall be the punish- 
ment of that fool ?” 

There was no answe~; all were thinking. The friends of Mal- 
atesta, stativned in different parts of the hall, helped him by ex- 
claiming, ““ Who would have believed that?’ And Sampieri en- 
couraged him by look and motion. It was not courage Malatesta 
wanted. 

“The fortress has been scaled,” replied he. “ Signor Piccolo- 
mini knows that also; perhaps, however, he does not know that 
the bandit found the dangeon of his companion empty.” 

“* Who do you call a bandit ?” asked the Minister of State. 

“ Coriolani,” responded, unhesitatingly, Malatesta ; “ he arrived 
ten minutes too late. The alarm had been given; two thousand 
men pursued a single man, and could not seize him. The true 
king of the bandits is net Porporato ; it is Coriolani!” 

“ Have you finished ?” quietly asked Carlo Piccolomini. 

** No, signor, Ihave not finished, because I have not yet told 
you how Coriolani like a traitor killed his brother and friend, 
Baron Altamonte.” 

“ Speak then !” commanded the Minister of State. 

“The Baron Altamonte,” continued the marquis, “left Castel 
Vecchio at eleven o’clock. As they knew your excellency was at 
the Doria place, he was led to the house of Signor Johann Spurz- 
heim, in the Piazza del Mercato. Every one knows that the cab- 
inet of the director is reached by a iong, narrow alley. The baron 
entered this alley. Prince Fulvio Coriolani came out of the alley 
bearing a corpse on his shoulders.” 

“Do you accuse Signor Johann Spurzhcim?” demanded 
Piccolomini. 

“ Please God, no,” replied Malatesta, quickly ; “I accuse Ful- 
vio Coriolani, and I accuse only him! Coriolani has paid the 
debt he owed the Companions of Silence. It was necessary that 
this night his friend Baron Altamonte should be free or dead. He 
could not deliver him, so he assassinated him !” 

Malatesta was silent. 

“« How do you know that?” asked the Minister of State. 

Colonel San Severo whispered to his confreres: “‘I tell you it 
was that rascal David Heimer!” 

In spite of his dullness, Luca Tristany recognized in the whole 
of the proceedings the hand of David Heimer. The other con- 
federates, Marino Marchese, Policeni Corner, and the old Amato 
Lorenzo, who now took the parts of the Intendant Armellino, the 
Chevalier Pisani and royal banker Massimo Dolci also saw the 
hand of David Heimer in the affair; but it was their part to keep 
silent. Piccolomini turned to the royal persons who were behind 
him to receive their orders. They spoke to him in a low voice. 

In the part of the salon occupied by the ladies of the court, 
profound silence reigned. Angelia Doria sat faint and weak, lean- 
ing against her young friend Nina Dolci. 

[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 

“O, why,” murmured she, “do they not stop these foul 
calumnies ?” 

“Never fear for him, Angelia; he will come! 
come; I feel it.” 

Sampieri and Malatesta conversed together. Malatesta an- 
swered his friend angrily. 

“Can I not tell the truth ? 
writing I received this night ?” 

“If you do, you lose all,” said Sampieri; “for no one places 
any faith upon an anonymous letter.” 

Nevertheless—”’ 

*T ask you only one question ; do you believe it ?” 

Malatesta seemed to hesitate. Sampicri repeated his question. 
“Do you believe that Falvio Coriolani, friend of the king, be- 
trothed of the Coutitess Doria, quitted this palace to assassinate | 
Felice Tayola? Do you believe that Fulvio Coriolani is a Com- 

panion of Silence? Do you believe that ?” 

“No, upon my oath!” at last answered Malatesta, in a hoarse 
voice, “I do not believe it! I would give half my life if it were 
only so!” 

* Who will believe it if you do not?” 

“Who?” 

They lowered their voices still more. 

“You have sworn,” said Sampieri, “to dishonor or kill him at 
the price of your own life and honor. Your life is nothing—your 
honor is at stake—” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

Sampieri whispered something in his ear. 

“ Never! never!” exclaimed Malatesta, suddenly ; “I will not 
do that!” 

“If you do not,” said Sampieri, “ you are lost!” 

“ Should I bo lost, even were I lost a hundred times, I will not 
do that!” 


Yes, he will 


Can I not show the anonymous 


“Marquis Malatesta,” said the Minister Piccolomini, breaking 
the deep silence, “‘ whence came these facts which you advance ?” 

From a reliable source, excellency,” answered the marquis, 
with a ferocious air, while a cold sweat stood on his brow. A ter- 
rible struggle was going on within bim. 

“ He cannot answer!” exclaimed Colonel San Severo. And 
ten voices repeated, “ He cannot answer !”’ 

“ You are dying, Malatesta !” whispered Sampieri. 

“ This has lasted too long,” eaid the prince royal. 

“‘ Malatesta,” again whispered Sampieri, “you have only two 
seconds in which to choose between life and death !” 

Malatesta was as pale as death, and a white foam rested on his 
quivering lips. 

“* Answer!” again said Piccolomini ; “ you hear, every one be- 
lieves that you cannot answer the question.” 

The ramor increased. The friends of Malatesta lowered their 
heads. 

“ Answer!” pronounced a third time the Minister of State. 

“ De profundis !’’ whispered Sampieri. 

But at this moment the marquis raised his head. 

“ Be content,” said he, to his accomplice, “I will dishonor my 
name |” 

A dark circle settled round his eyes. A cold perspiration stood 
on his lips and forehead. He was frightful to look at. 

“Majesty,” said he, addressing the king himself, in a deep, 
hoarse voice, “ you are the first gentleman in the kingdom ; you 
will understand why a Doria of Angri was slow to answer, when 
the answer stains tne glory of his name—” 

“Silence! silence!” exclaimed many voices. 

Malatesta placed his hand on his breast. 

“You have doubtless remarked that Beatrice Doria D’Angri, 
my sister, is not at the féte this night ?” 

The princesses quitted their seats. 

“ Coward !” exclaimed Nina Dolci, with flashing eyes. 

Pierre Falcone stepped forward ; not to listen, but to look a 
tall domino in the face who stood perfectly immovable. 

“Go on!” whispered Sampieri. 

“Majesty,” continued Malatesta, “ my sister is the mistress of 
the bandit Coriolani, who betrayed her !” 

An inexpressible tumult filled the salon. Angelia buried her 
face in her hands. Nina sprang to her feet. 

Malatesta staggered as he uttered these awful words, and 
would have fallen but for his friend Sampieri, if friend he could 
be called, who urged him on to this infamy. When he raised his 
eyes, he saw before him Loredan Doria. The latter drew off his 
glove slowly. 

“‘ Malatesta, you lie! Malatesta, you are a coward! Malatesta, 
since Beatrice Doria has no brother, I, Loredan, Count Doria, 
chief of the family, become her brother, and revenge fof her the 
infamous and false accusation.” 

He raised his arm and fiung the glove in the face of the mar- 
quis. All cried, “ Bravo, Loredan !” 

But the glove did not touch the face of Malatesta. A hand ad- 
vanced and stopped it in its passage. This hand belonged to the 
tall domino whom Pierre Falcone had so earnestly watched. No 
one else had remarked him till then. He thftew aside the velvet 
domino and appeared in rich court dress. A wild, joyful cry rose 
at the sight of this young, handsome man, on whose beautiful face 
rested a calm smile. One name thrilled the vast assembly. 

“Coriolani! the Prince Fulvio Coriolani !”’ 

In that vast salon, only three faces underwent no change. 
They were the faces of the three Knights of the Iron Ring, 
Masters of Silence—the banker Massimo Dolci, the Intendant 
Visconti Armellino, and the Chevalier Ercole Pisani. They re- 
mained as calm as before. 

Pierre Falcone at the sight of Fulvio Coriolani, had shuddered, 
and murmured, while his eyes glared with bitter hatred, “ It is 
he!” He glided his hand under his mantle and laid it on the hilt 
of a Sicilian poignard, with a blade like a needle. In that disor- 
derly, tumultuous scene, nothing was more easy than to spring 
forward and strike. ‘That was his design. He made one step; 
but before he could execute his intention, a hand of iron was 
placed on his throat, and another hand equally strong wrenched 
his poignard from his hand. Falcone stifled a cry of rage. 

The hands were San Severo’s, who was about to make a finish 
of the worthy doctor, when he saw upon his finger the ring of Si- 
lence. He dragged Pierre Falcone to the other three and showed 
them the hand. Armellino said, ‘‘ We know that.” San Severo 
lowered his head and reflected a moment. 

“ Comrades,” said he, “I begin to uuderstand. When I un- 
derstand all, take care !”’ 

+ Armellino and Falcone exchanged a sign. Falcone was lost in 
the crowd. From that moment San Severo had his eyes upon 
the doctor ; henceforth he would watch him. 

A perfect tablean was formed. Loredan Doria stood at the 
right of Marquis Malatesta, who was speechless; at the left 
stood Coriolani, erect and proud, with his arms folded upon his 
breast. ‘The king, princes and nobles surrounded the group. The 
princesses and ladies of the court applauded loudly. Where there 
is passion, etiquette disappears. Angelia wept for joy, and Nina, 
our brave young Zingara girl, whispered in her ear, “ What did I 
say? It is an insult to Fulvio to fear for him.” 

Yet nothing had really happened. There had been no repeti- 
tion of the accusations of Malatesta. The king had not said a 
word ; the princes and Ministers of State were mute. But there 
was in the new comer a power so communicative, a charm so win- 
ning and conquering, that his cause seemed already gained. 
Coriolani looked at Malatesta and smiled. Malatesta, with his 
face fixed and livid, eyes haggard, foam on his lips, made useless 


efforts to sustain the look. The first word spoken came from the 


king. The king threw bebind him his mask, and disclosed his 
handsome face crowned by white hairs, which, in spite of some 
acts of his public life, always inspired sincere respect in the peo- 
ple of Naples. The king said : 

“Loredan Doria, you are a gentleman. Your father would have 
acted the same ; you have done well!” 

Loredan bowed lowly. The prince royal, the generous Francis, 
grasped his hand. Fulvio Coriolani bowed low before the king, 
who said, “ Welcome, prince ; you have been accused during your 
absence, and we hope you can defend yourself.” 

“I will try, sire,” responded Coriolani. 

All hearts were enlisted in his cause already. 

“Count Doria,” said he, ““Ithank you, and offer my hand.” 

Loredan bowed, but he did not accept the offered hand, while 
he said coldly, “‘ Prince, you owe me nothing; I defended the 
honor of my house.” ' 

“The honor of your house is mine, count,” said Coriolani, 
‘since I am to be your brother.” 

Loredan gave him a frigid look. 

“The futare is in the hands of God. My sister is free, under 
pleasure of the king, her master and mine.” 

He bowed again, and turned aside as if to put an end to any 
farther conversation. 

Coriolani held silently the glove he had canght. A moment he 
paused, then addressed the king. 

“ Sire, saving the respect which I owe your majesty,” said he, 
“the Marquis Malatesta has lied like a coward. Shame upon him 
who can forget his mother and outrage his own sister !”’ 

“Well said! well said!” cried the people from all parts. And 
the arch-duchess Marie Clemantine, wife of the prince of Salerna, 
exclaimed : “ Prince, in the name of my sister and all the ladies 
ot the court, I thank you, for having so nobly expressed our own 
thoughts.” 

Coriolani bowed, with his hand on his heart. 

“Are you dead?” whispered the implacable Sampieri, in the 
ear of the poor marquis. 

“Sire,” said Malatesta, rousing himself, and speaking in a 
deep, slow voice, “saving the respect I owe your majesty, this 
bandit who gives lessons to the gentlemen of your court, and in 
your august presence, would not like to have Doria D’Angri to 
awake for his madness. I sustain my accusation, and I accept 
the challenge ot my cousin Loredan Doria, who is at least a gal- 
lant gentleman.” 

Sampieri grasped his hand furtively. Malatesta went on in a 
more assured tone. 

‘Since this man has bewitched you, and turned all the heads 
of the people, men, women and children of Naples, I can hope no 
longer to draw the veil from before your eyes. It remains to me 
only to defy him ; to answer two simple questions—how has he 
employed this night ? In what country of the moon is situated the 
principality of Coriolani ?” ; 

Uttering these words, Malatesta recovered all hig insolence. 

“Sire,” replied Prince Fulvio, “it is not to that man that I ad- 
dress myself ; it is to your majesty, who has testified the kind wish 
to hear my answers.” 

“Yes, prince,” said the fine old king, “ we will not believe you 
guilty till you are proved so.” 

Coriolani stepped towards the king, knelt on the floor before 
him with exquisite grace, and kissed his hand, saying, “ I render 
this homage to the king wholoves me. I render it above all to 
the friend of my noble and loved father !” 

Maurmurs and questions ran round the hall. “‘ What did he say ? 
what did he say?” Malatesta wished to speak, but Sampieri, 
fearing that all was lost, placed his hand upon his lips. 

“Let him go now, you have done enough.” 

“ Till it is time to kill him with my pistol, Sampieri.” 

“Yes, you are right.” 

“ Sire,” replied Fulvio, and the first word trom his lips com- 
manded silence, ‘‘ I saw deep mourning in your palace for many 
weeks. I will answer the first question of Marquis Malatesta, 
who defied me to say how I employed this night. Your majesty 
had in your palace a young girl Matilda Farnese, whom you held in 
your arms at the baptismal font, and whom you loved—” 

“ Have you any tidings of her, Fulvio ?” cried the king, eagerly. 

“Can I do too much, sire, to repay you for all your kindness 
tome? Those who said they saw me on the Madelini bridge 
were not mistaken ; I was there. I had been farther; a vessel 
carried me to the gulf of Naples. On the other side of the islands 
opposite Foce del Fusara, there was a ship at anchor. I went on 
board of it and gained tidings of Matilda Farnese. This vessel 
belonged to the redoubtable chief Porporato !”” 

“Then Baron Altamonte was not Porporato?’’ said the king. 

“ No, sire.” 

“The prince has declared under oath that he was,” said the 
Minister of State. 

“Excellency, if I had not seen this very night Porporato on 
board his own felucca, I should still say that he was. Altamonte 
and Porporato resemble each other feature for feature. On that 
point I have only to regret my fatal error. I think that the court 
and police were deceived. I now believe Altamonte is innocent.” 

“ That is strange,” said the king to the Minister of State. “I 
have this night received a letter on that subject from Signor Jo- 
hann Spurzheim, all ill and dying as he is—” 

“To-morrow, at an early hour,” interrupted the minister, “I 
have some very important communications to submit to your 
majesty.” 

The king looked at him. 

“Misfortune to any one who deceives me! I am the oldest 
sovereign in Europe; but by the Holy Virgin, I have still a sound 
mind and a long arm !” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
IABEL, TUE GREAT SCORPION. 


Ir would be impossible to make the reader comprehend the line 
of conduct taken by Johann Spurzheim. In this battle he dealt a 
fatal blow to Piccolomini, and charged Fulvio Coriolani. He 
worked only for himself, directing his batteries from the bed, and 
smiling to see the destruction. Here in the palace of the Dorias 
he had his agent, who he knew, judging from the strength of hu- 
man passions, would be faithful to death. The real struggle was 
between Johann Spurzheim and Fulvio Coriolani. Malatesta had, 
unknowingly to himself, been the mere tool of the wily director. 

“‘ What did you do on board the felucca ¢?” asked the king. 

“I spoke to Porporato, sire.” 

“ That is the second time you have spoken to him?” 

“ The second time.” 

“ And now you will never be mistaken? You would recognize 
him should you ever meet with him ?”’ 

should recognize him, sire.” 

“Why did he approach our shores ?” 

“He is a strange person, sire. He said, in speaking of the 
shores of Naples, ‘ my shores.’ ” 

The king smiled constrainedly. 

“There are two for one domain,” murmured he; “Iam king 
in the day, and he is king in the night. All that shall change if 
God aids me. I tore my heritage from Murat, who was a soldier 
—the bandit's head belongs to me.” 

Every one saw the black eyebrows of Fulvio knit at mention of 
the name of Murat. 

“Sire,” said he, “ Porporato had, so he said, two motives for 
approaching these shores.” 

“What were the motives of this nocturnal majesty ¢” 

“ First, to deliver Baron Altamonte ; not because of any friend- 
ship, for he declared to the contrary, but for sympathy, Porporato 
did not wish to be executed.” 

“ Ah, peste !” exclaimed the king, laughing good humoredly. 

“Saint Janvier,” quietly continued Fulvio, “has given him 
permission to inter all corpses without a tomb. Porporato has 
made an oath to deliver all the condemned in the capital.” 

“ This time at least—” began the king. 

“If I have permission to answer your majesty,” interrupted the 
prince, “‘ Porporato absolutely foresaw the case. He said to me, 
to use his own words, ‘One of two things; they shall be assassi- 
nated or they shall be delivered !” 

The king frowned. A murmur of astonishment ran through 
the assembly. 

“And the second motive of his diabolical majesty?” ask: 
Ferdinand. 

“ The second motive of Porporato is very different. He loves 
a young noble lady of your court.” 

A shudder ran through the circle of ladies. 

“ He knows our court, then ?” said the king, forcing a smile. 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“ And he does us the honor to come hero sometimes?” 

“ Often.” 

Ferdinand became pale with rage, in spite of his efforts to con- 
trol hinuself. 

“ By all the gods of the Greeks!” cried he, ‘‘ was ever a sove- 
reign so insulted before? I will have ministers who will shelter 
me from such insolence !” 

“Sire,” said Fulvio, coldly, “I did not accuse your ministers.” 

A moment’s silence fell upon the two. The king regretted hav- 
ing provoked this public conversation. He suddenly and very un- 
gracefully put an end to it. 

“ Speakeof Matilda, our daughter-in-law, prince,” said he; 
“how much does that robber wish us to pay for her liberty ?” 

“« Even for even, sire,” replied Fulvio ; ‘“ Porporato asks her he 
loves in place of the noble Matilda Farnese.” 

“ Does he dare hope that ?” cried the king, indignantly. 

“He pronounces the name of your majesty with profound 
respect. He asks nothing—what he wishes he knows how to take !”” 

my daughter-in-law ?” 

Coriolani turned towards the vestibule, where stood the Chevalier 
Ercole Pisani before the Swiss guard. He madeasign. Pisani 
disappeared among the ranks of the soldiers. 

“1 give you, sire, the exact words of Porporato. He said, ‘I 
send back to the king his daughter-in-law without ransom. To- 
morrow, the being I love will be in my power.’” 

Loredan Doria, who stood beside his sister Angelia, made a 
sudden involuntary movement, as if to protect her. She saw it 
not, for she looked at Fulvio. The king had no time to answer, 
fur Ercole Pisani appeared, ushering in a beautiful woman, who 
was followed by several maids of honor. The same veiled lady 
we saw Beldomonio hand into the carriage. 

Fulvio advanced towards her, and taking her by the hand led 
her to the king, who embraced her tenderly. In alow voice Co- 
riolani spoke. 

“Is your majesty satisfied in regard to my employment of 
to-night ?” 

The king opened his arms to the elegant, faithful young prince. 
The whole assembly applauded. Angelia Doria was pale and 
absent. Nina smiled, but her smile was disdainful. Loredan 
Doria was stunned. The three chevaliers of Silence had again 
united, forming an immovable group. The king smiled as he 
looked at Carlo Piccolomini. 

“The sun to-morrow shall shine upon some few new things. I 
will have a minister who can guard our wives and daughters. Jus- 
tice must be done. Since you tender me your resignation, Sig- 
nor Piccolomini, I appoint this night a new Minister of State— 
Fulvio Coriolani.” 


The prince bowed. 

“ Hulloa! Baumgarten !” called the king. ; 

The major of the Swiss guard entered immediately. The king 
whispered a few words in his ear. Sampieri guessed the words 
and turned to the door. Falcone stood between them and the 
door. He spoke. 

‘My young signors, you have played a bold part; you have 
lost ; 1 offer you your revenge.” 

“Signor Mareschalchi,” said Baumgarten, at this moment, “I 
arrest you in the name of the king.” 

In a like manner he arrested all the young men, accomplices of 
Malatesta. 

“ All my blood for revenge,” muttered Malatesta, 

“ Are you determined ?” asked Pierre Falcone. 

“If the devil offers me aid,” replied the vanquished marquis, 
“T will form a compact with the devil.” 

Falcone smiled. 

“ You have only a minute,” said Pierre Falcone; “next to the 
Pitti you come. Remember well that you have an ally at what- 
ever hour, in whatever place you hear whispered in your ear the 
name of Johann Spurzheim—hold yourself ready !” 

“ Johann Spurzheim!”’ exclaimed Sampieri, astonished. And 
Malatesta added, “I invoked only Satan !” 

Baumgarten was before them. 

“In the name of the king, Dominico Sampieri and Giulio 
Doria D’Angri, Marquis Malatesta, I arrest you.” 

Falcone was lost in the crowd. 

While this scene was passing, Fulvio Coriolani went up to An- 
gelia Doria, and kissing her hand respectfully, said hurriedly : 

“Countess, 1 must see you to-morrow, wholly alone, without 
witnesses. On that interview depends my future happiness and 
even life.” 

Angelia appointed a time and place ; then, supported upon the 
arm of the faithful Nina, sought her own apartments. She was 
weary and worn with the emotions of the evening, and looked as 
if she needed rest, for she was deadly pale. Nina Dolci took her 
place beside the head of the bed, while Angelia, nearly fainting, 
laid down. Three or four hours after the féte, Angelia was 
seized with a fever. Nina, patient, watchful, sat beside the bed. 
She thought Angelia was asleep, when a faint voice spoke : 

“Tam not asleep, Nina, please talk to me; for while I lay so 
silent, thoughts come which drive me to the verge of madness. I 
see Fulvio and Julian. I loveonly Fulvio, yet why in my dreams 
does Julian always come with his sad earnest eyes ?” 

“It is because you are feverish, darling.” 

“TI shall go crazy! I feel that! When I close my eyes Julian 
only comes. Why does Fulvio stand back in the shade %” 

Nina looked at the young girl, and read the secret of her heart 
—a secret she was unwilling to acknowledge to herself. 

“ Speak to me, Nina!” murmured Angelia; “in the name of 
heaven speak to me !” 

Nina paused, as if searching in her memory for some story, and 
related some scenes in the life of a Zingara girl? Were they 
true? Had they a reality for that dark-eyed Nina Dolci, whose 
cheeks flushed and paled at the recital, and whose dark eyes had 
a far off, searching look ? 

“I will relate to you a long history—the story of Porporato,” 
replied Nina. 

“Do you know it ?” asked Angelia, opening her eyes. 

“ Better than any one,” said Nina, with a smile. 

“What do you say? Better than any one, Nina?” 

* Yes, because my uncle Massimo Dolci had a chateau at the 
foot of Mount Lila, where it is said the stronghold of Porporato 
is, and many stories I gathered from the peasants.” 

“ Why have you never spoken.of him before ?” 

“Because I did not know that the Countess Angelia Doria 
could be interested in such a person.” 

“That name always produces an odd effect upon me. I have, 
to tell the truth, a sort of reverence for that superb bandit. But 
go on, Nina, I am impatient to know more of him.” 

“The infancy of Porporato was passed in the tent of Iabel, the 
Great Scorpion, the chief of a powerful tribe of Zingaras. There 
also was the childhood of Fiamma, whose name is always connected 
with that of Porporato, Iabel, the Great Scorpion, Red Tzigane 
(chief) of Moravia settled with his family in Bari. This race, 
countess, so long proscribed, will have their place in the great fes- 
tival of the world, the Judgment Day! The two eldest children 
of Iabel were sons, named Horeb and Baissa. Horeb could read 
the stars; Baissa charmed serpents and cured fevers by simply 
stretching out his hands. Iabel was obeyed by scorpions and ta- 
rantulas. His voice charmed and tamed wild beasts. When 
he looked at dogs fixedly, they whined and went mad. The 
grandtather of Iabel knew the secret of the red chateau, which 
was looked upon as a terrestrial paradise. It is situated in the 
southern Appenines, in an inexcusable spot, hid by impenetrable 
forests. Many of the older peasants declare, that in passing at 
the foot of the mountains, they have heard sounds of revelry and’ 
mirth from the chateau; but upon endeavoring to follow the 
sounds, they have been led miles into deep forests, and some have 
never returned—none have ever seen the mysterious chateau. The 
seventh grandfather of Iabel knew the secret of the chateau, but 
he died without disclosing it. 

“ The tribe of Iabel tried to reach the summits of the Appe- 
nines, but were always repulsed ; the bandits hate the wandering 
Zingaras. Iabel grew old and feeble, and his sons grew up into 
tall, handsome men. In the tent of the oldest son Horeb, was a 
Christian child, whom they concealed carefully. This child they 
called Beldomonio, because of his superior agility and daring. In 
the tent of the second son Baissa, was a girl—the niece of Iabel. 
Her name was Mani; but the Christians, who loved to see her 


dance and hear her sing, called her Fiamma. Fiamma was a 
beauty ; beautiful like all the women of Bohemia—a dashing style 
of beauty. As for Beldomonio, he was beautiful as an angel ; 
that is all I can say. He was very different with his fair complex- 
ion and brown hair, from the swarthy men of the tribe. Fiamma 
and Beldomonio grew up together; both loved, but neither dared 
to speak. For Fiamma, Beldomenio would execute every wish ; 
for Beldomonio, Fiamma would bear any pain. When they were 
fourteen, the day of awakening came. Iabel, the Great Scorpion, 
old as he was, saw the beautiful young woman, for the Zingara 
girls are women at fourteen, and determined to have her for his 
wife. He was the chief and father of the tribe, and none dared 
contradict him ; all bowed to his wishes except Beldomonio. He 
went to the tent of Iabel and said : 

“«* Master, Mani is too young for you, and I love her.’ 

“ The sons of Iabel fell upon him with the Egyptian arm—the 
puni—a sort of slung shot. He broke Pharanu’s arm—he was the 
third son of Iabel—and killed Iabel, the Great Scorpion, with a 
stone. He did it accidentally. Iabel fell, and dying, said to his 
sons, who were for killing Beldomonio : 


|. “*Lethim alone. Take care of him; for it is decreed that ho 


will find the red chateau.’ 

“The wishes of Iabel had always been respected while living ; 
but after his death they were wholly disregarded. The sons of 
Horeb cast wistful eyes upon Fiamma. Horeb was the eldest, and 
was chief; but Baissa had more followers. Baissa said, ‘ Give me 
Fiamma, and you shall be chief.’ Horeb answered, ‘I am chief 
already, and will have her.’ Baissa killed Horeb with his puni. 
The next day Fiamma was to become the wife of Baissa. She 
took her poignard and cut the thongs that bound Beldomonio, 
and they fled. 

“From that day they began an adventurous life. The six sons 
of Iabel united against young Beldomonio, who, unable to look 
for help or protection from the Christians, was tracked and hunted 
like a savage beast. Fiamma and Beldomonio loved each other 
fondly ; and ragged, hungry, and oftentimes weary, they were 
content to live. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“ They were young, strong and loving. Baissa, despairing of 
rescuing Fiamma himself, declared, in presence of his whole tribe, 
that any young man who should find the beautiful Mani, should 
have her for his wife. From that day a relentless chase began. 
The Zingara men are patient, courageous, venturing. 

“ Twenty times Beldomonio and Fiamma were on the point of 
falling into their power. At the end of ten months the indefa- 
tigable enemies of Beldomonio had tracked him to a single moun- 
tain peak. Fiamma and Beldomonio were three days and threo 
nights without food, hid in two hollow trees. Fiamma awoke in 
the night delirious with fever, and in her delirium spoke words 
which she would have died rather than uttered when weil. She 
prayed for food. Beldomonio heard her, and with tears in his 
eyes, he rushed off in search of food. Fiamma wished to keep 
him back, but he broke from her. She followed him then. 

“ The sons of Pharanu slept in their tents, trusting to their faith- 
ful dogs. The dogs knew Beldomonio ; they came and licked his 
hands. One human sentinel there was who sprang upon the 
young man; but he fell, and Beldomonio snatched his gun away 
and fled, followed by the whole tribe. Fiamma fainted in the 
thicket where she was hidden. It was an unequal fight, twenty 
against one. But Beldomonio was possessed of more than hu- 
man strength. When Fiamma returned to consciousness, she saw 
before the open tent ten corpses—the first was the giant Baissa. 
Beldomonio’s dress was covered with blood. Beldomonio took 
possession of the tent of Buissa, and Fiamma became his wifo. 
One day Beldomonio released a poor young man, who was being 
pricked to death by bayonets. That man is Cucuzone, whom all 
the world knows as a faithful servant of Beldomonio. One day 
he was out hunting, and when he returned his wife was gone. A 
nobleman of Naples, while hunting, had discovered the tent of 
Beldomonio, and carried off his adored wife. Fiamma defended 
herself with a carbine, and killed two men. Beldomonio discov- 
ered by the dress of the corpses who had robbed him of his wife. 
It was the son of the Intendant. That night Fiamma was deliv- 
ered, and the marquis carried off. The Intendant set a price on 
his head. He became a bandit. Fiamma, in the dress of a man, 
followed him always—every where. 

“ Beldomonio soon became known throughout the south. He 
wished no army ; he had Cucuzone and Fiamma. One evening 
he came across a man badly wounded ; his pity was excited, and 
taking him upon his shoulders, he carried the poor fellow to the 
nearest inn. The hotel was filled with gend’armes. The doors 
were closed, and Beldomonio was led in chains to the Chateau 
Pizzo, that gloomy fortress where Murat breathed his last. This 
was at the end of the year 1815. Beldomonio was thrown into 
the dungeon in which Count Mario Monteleone was assassinated. 

“ They say strange things passed in that dungeon where Mario 
Monteleone, Grand Master of the Knights of the Iron Ring died. 
On the walls of the dungeon were written in mysterious charac- 
ters the last wish of the sainted count. Beldomonio did not leave 
that dungeon for death ; he left it liviog, and bearing with him 
the secret of Silence. Boldomonio had divined the enigma 
written on the walls, and beneath the stones of the prison floor 
found the last will and testament of the noble Monteleone. 

“Some months before that, Beldomonio and Fiamma were 
sailing in their felucca, on the Gulf of Taranto, not far from the 
mouth of the Bradano, when they heard cries of distress: The 
captain of a Sicilian vessel! was about to punish a man, a sailor, 
by the cale monillee; which is, to throw the victim from the tep- 
mast into the sea, afier having attached to his feet a weight of 
forty-eight pounds ; then draw him up and throw him in again 
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When Beldomonio neared the vessel, he found that the poor 
wretch was to be thrown into the water a second time. Fiamma 
and Beldomonio heard the splash of his second fall. Taking his 
poignard in his teeth, Beldomonio sprang into the water and cut 
the cable. When the officer ordered it to be drawn up, the victim 
was no longer at the end of it ; Beldomonio saved the poor man’s 
life. That man is Ruggieri ; his life is devoted to Beldomonio.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE REVEALED DESTINY. 


“ Ir was those three, Fiamma, Cucuzone and Ruggieri, who de- 
livered Beldomonio from his prison. 
and attached a cord to the bars of the window; Ruggieri waited 
beneath in a vessel. When Beldomonio was wholly free, he said 
to his companions, ‘ Hereafter, I have a mission to perform.’ For 
six years Beldomonio struggled to accomplish the last wishes of 
Monteleone. In 1817 he first took the name of Porporato. 

“ At the foot of Mount Lila was a large inn, keptby an inn- 
keeper who was greatly enriched by crime Few rich travellers 
were ever seen to return from that inn. 
dressed traveller slept at the inn. At midnight, the wicked land- 
lord and his two sons, one a mere child, came into the room to 
kill and rob the stranger.” 

“I know that story, Nina ; Beldomonio was not in bed, and he 
killed the wicked inn-keeper.” 

“ You are right; he killed him. The youngest child he spared, 
and it was that child who discovered for him the red chateau. It 


One night, a richly- - 


daughters of Pharanu know how to consult the book of the mys- 
terious future. I shall die with him; it is I who will receive his 
last kiss, bis last sigh !”’ 

She paused a moment, her lips open, and her eyes full of tears. 
Angelia stirred in her sleep, and murmured a name—“ Julian !” 
The Zingara raised herself proudly, and said, like a queen : 

“T only love him! I only think of him! God created our souls 
alike. I, I only love him—in life and death !” 

She kissed the beautiful, unconscious girl as if she were a sister. 

A moment afterwards, a carriage rolled towards the Rue Capo- 
dimonte. It paused before the door of a magnificent building, 


| and Nina glided through a doorway, over which flashed in gold 
| letters, Parace. 
Cucuzone scaled the walls | 


She ascended the staircase, and 
knocked gently at a door in the first story ; receiving no answer, 
she opened it and went in. On a magnificent bed reclined Prince 
Fulvio; Nina kneeled beside the bed and kissed his hand. As 
she knelt there, looking with moist eyes at the sleeper, he moved ; 
his lips opened, and he whispered : “So young! so young! yet 
such a death !” 

Nina drew from her pocket a tiny ivory box, on which was 
painted the stars ; then crouching on the floor, beside the bed, she 
wrote on separate pieces of paper two names—“ Fulvio and An- 
gelia.” She rose and got a glass of water, into which she threw 
the names. Awhile they floated apart, then came together. The 
lips of the Zingara grew pale, and she murmured, “ It is destiny.” 
She rested her head on her hands and wept; then she raised her 
head and re-opened the little ivory casket, and took out of it a tiny 
pack of cards. She looked towards Fulvio, then shudderingly 
said: “‘I dare not; no, I dare not. I dare not question these 


ANGELIA DORIA 


was a palace; no human being inhabited the spot. The chateau 
is on the domains of the Monteleones, who received it by right of 
descent from the Borgias. The next day Fiamma and the com- 
panions of Beldomonio were in the red chateau. Beldomonio be- 
came the true king of the Appenines, the terror of bandits and 
gend’armes, and the benefactor of all poor abandoned wretches. 
The first time that he appeared in his crimson dress, was when 
the scaffold was erected for the old smuggler, Isaac Birbante. 
Isaac was a Jew. He hed no priest to pray forhim. Alone he 
stood, with his white hairs floating in the wind. Suddenly the 
cry was raised that the cardinal was coming. The executioner 
raised the axe ; the cardinal sprang upon the platform-and seised 
in his powerful arm the old Jew. The people cried, ‘Bravo, 
Porporato !’ whence the name. Placing the old man behind him, 
Beldomonio galloped off to the mountains. 

“In the chateau he remained many years. Sometimes he vis- 
ited different countries. France, England and Spain always will 
remember the handsome young nobleman who sojourned in their 
cities. He was always accompanied by Fiamma, Cucuzone and 
Ruggieri. All women adored him ; but he remained faithful to 
his Zingara wife, the beautiful Fiamma. In 1821, Beldomonio 
went to court. The testament of the sainted Mario Monteleone 
was unexecuted. Beldomonio came to the shores of Calabria.” 

The voice of Nina had grown very low ; she simply murmured. 
Angelia Doria slept. Nina rose noiselessly; she bent over her 
companion. 

“It is you, Angelia,” murmured the Zingara, “ who will break 
Fiamma’s heart.” 

In the voice there was no bitterness or hatred—only deep sad- 
ness. She smiled faintly as she murmured: “I can die. The 


AND NINA DOLCI AT THE FETE. 


cards as to life or death. But I suffer too much; I must know 
the term of my suffering. Since your death belongs to me, Ful- 
vio, my heart’s idol, I wish to know when you will be wholly 
mine !” 

The cards were very different from those used by civilized peo- 
ple; they were covered with cabalistic signs. These, Nina with 
a trembling hand arranged in a circle ; with her finger she counted 
the cards. She performed a calculation in her head, then looked 
again at the cards. Her lips grew deadly pale, her eyes were 
bloodshot, and she shuddered. 

“ Seven days !” murmured she, between her closed teeth ; “it 
is impossible 

Again she arranged the cards ; but she closed her eyes, fearing 
to look. After a while she raised her head and opened her eyes. 

“ Seven days! my God! seven days!” 

With feverish haste she placed the cards a third time ; the cards 
repeated their unalterable decree. 

“ Seven days! seven days! seven days !” 

The Zingara remained a long while immovable, with her head 
on her knees. The idea of such a speedy death to one she loved, 
though by that death he became her’s, filled her heart with deep 
despair. Soon she raised her head very slowly, and a faint smile 
curved her white lips. She arranged the cards for the fourth time. 

“This time I will search for myself.” 

Her face brightened while she gazed, and in a low, joyful voice 
she cried : “‘ God is good—seven days for me also! We shall die 
together 


The first waking glance of Johann Spurzheim wandered to the 
door of his chamber, and hardened as he was, he could not repress 


a shudder as he saw laying there the body of his wife, rigid in 
death. The door opened, and Pierre Falcone entered the cham- 
ber. The director greeted him cordially. 

“In good time, in good time, my worthy fellow ! What news at 
the Doria palace ?” 

“Good, I think ;” and in a few words the doctor related what 
had happened at the palace. 

Johann laughed. 

“Two counts, three barons, two knights, a viscountess! Mal- 
atesta has behaved like a worthy marquis; he did well not to 
show the anonymous letters. Prince Fulvio has, you say, come 
off victorious ?” 

“Yes, signor, his fame is greater than ever. The interest in 
him is increased, because he has been falsely accused. The king’s 
faith in him is firmer than ever.” 

“ Bah !” exclaimed Spurzheim, with a scowl of hate, “‘ we shall 
yet place our feet upon his head. High ride, low fall. You know 
this glorious man, my dear Falcone?” 

“T saw him; it is enough !” 

The words were nothing, but the expression of deadly hate was 
fearful. 

“Sinee you left me, Falcone, I have sustained two losses.” 
And Spurzheim pointed to the door. 

The young man turned, and could scarcely repress a start at 
the sight. The director went on. 

“‘ My poor Barbara, I shall miss her sadly; but my little dog I 
shall always mourn, my faithful little sentinel. Falcone, you can 
refuse me nothing ; if it should ever become known that Barbara 
died by taking those lozenges,I shall be obliged to confess that 
you offered her this night, a box 
containing them—” 

“How!” exclaimed the doc- 
tor; “ you would not dare—” 

“To tell the truth? Always, 
my friend, always. Take Bar- 
bara upon your shoulders and 
carry her back to the bed she 
should never have left—you can. 
arrange all as it should be; place 
a handkerchief stained with blood 
to her lips ; also bring me back 
the little golden casket. As for 
the King Charles, you can throw 
him ont of the window. Take 
him away; the sight of him 
brings all: my sorrow back to 
me.” 

Pierre Falcone raised the body 
of Barbara, which was cold and 
stiff, on his shoulders. Johann 
Spurzheim raised his head and 
murmured: 

would have 
affected me more. Farewell, 
Barbara, farewell my dear friend, 
good-by, faithful treasure !” 

Pierre Falcone disappeared 
with his double burden, and 
Spurzheim sank back satisfied 
upon his pillow. The wily direc- 
tor would have felt less at ease if 
he could have known the demon 
he raised in the heart of the 
young doctor, or if he could have 
seen the paper which Falcone 
found lying beside tHe bed in the 
lady’s chamber. This paper, 
which the doctor secreted about 
his person, was written in the 
characters of Silence. With a 
beating heart Pierre Falcone, standing beside the bed where he 
had carefully laid the murdered woman, read, fearing at each line 
to run across some words to criminate himself ; but there was noth- 
ing that implicated him. The words were : Tremble, vile man.— 
Your last day will come.—Remember the poisoned pastil.—Jo- 
hann, your hours are numbered.—I will be avenged.—Repent! 

“Good!” exclaimed the doctor ; “he dare threaten me! Even 
the moon will turn. Beware! for I am armed !” 

When Falcone returned, Spurzheim said to him, “ You area 
chemist, and must remove the blood stains on my carpet. Just 
now I have greater need of you. Seat yourself and receive my 
instructions: You have now been into the world; you know now 
what place at court Porporato and Fiamma occupy. It is marvel- 
lous how they ever reached it. We will strike no longer for the 
Companions of Silence—we will strike for ourselves. Soon I 
shall be Count Monteleone, first nobleman in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. I will watch over you, my friend—watch to punish 
or reward as you deserve.” 

Wily, cunning, ever watchful Johann Spurzheim, you did 
wrong to turn your eyes away at that moment. Had you seen the 
flash of those eyes, the paling of that cheek, you would have been 
warned. Another false step the director made. He forgot to ask 
Pierre Falcone for the golden lozenge box. The doctor listened 
to the instructions given him. 


The old woman whom Beldomonio had sent to watch over 
those two poor young suicides, after picking up the money, fol- 
lowed his directions. She entered the room, and beheld by the 
light the figure of Celeste lying on the bed. She felt her heart, 
which still beat. 
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“ Ah,” muttered she, “if I had only died when sixteen years 
old. Her heart beats; how many years is it since I lost my heart? 


I wil go to the king. I must speak to the king ; I cannot die an- 


less I do.” 


She sat down ina chair and slept; at the end of five minutes 
she roused up. She had lost all memory of recent affairs. She 
muttered to herself: ‘I asleep in a chair! it is because I have no 


bed. Soon, soon I shall sleep in the earth.” 


She turned her head, and as she did so, saw something sparkle 
on the table. Her face changed ; she became cautious, watchful, 
like a cat. It was the purse left by Beldomonio. She whispered, 
as she counted the money: “It is not for them, because they 
wished to kill themselves. They are asleep, so do not know any- 


thing about it.” 


She emptied the purse into her hand. She left one piece only 


in the purse, which she laid carefully on the table. 


“ The other,” mattered she, “ will not come yet; his voice still 
rings in my ears. O, God, must I always see people who resem- 


ble them! Yes, yes, I must speak to the king !” 


face of the young stadent. She trembled like a leaf. 


“They are on earth; I have seen three, all three, this night. 


I will speak to the king.” 


She made her way to the door; on the threshold she turned 


once more to look at the young sleepers. 


“T will speak to the king! I promised the priest—I made a 


vow to speak to the king!” 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


RETIREMENT OF MR. FORREST. 

It is ramored in theatrical circles and freely stated in the public 
journals, that it is the intention of Mr. Edwin Forrest to retire al- 
together from the pursuit of the actor’s vocation, and that if he 
shall appear again before the public it will be as a lecturer upon or 
a professor of elocution. The retirement of an actor who has 
held so prominent a place before the public as that which Mr. 
Forrest filled is an event of no small importance in the art 
world. Still, it is one which might have been expected. The 
truth is that the old love for the theatre, and for what is called the 
legitimate drama his pretty nearly died out, both in the United 
States and in Europe. Shakspeare, now-a-days, belongs rather to 
the library than to the stage, and the dramatists who preceded him 
are rarely heard of betore the footlights. At rare intervals some 
aspiring youth may attempt the elaboration of Sir Giles Over- 
reach for the delectation of a select circle of antiquarians, but the 
invariable indifference of the paying public, and the inevitable 
poverty of theatrical heroes, fm ngy Sas essays to be atter the 
manner of angel’s visits, few and far between. The public, in 
fact, prefer just now to laugh with Thalia rather than to weep 
with Mel mene. The opera is the fashionable amusement of the 
day ; and next to that, Eaglish comedy, farce, burlesque, or the 
modern style of serio-comic drama, which the English and Amer- 
ican play writers have clumsily imitated from the French. As 
there is no demand for y, there is of course no supply. We 
do not know of a theatrical company, either here or in England, 
that is ca) of giving a good representation of any work in the 
British classic drama, which according to Ben Jonson, “ did so 
take Eliza and our James.” Where we find one actor like Mr. 
Forrest or the elder Wallack, we discover “ fifty robustious, per- 
iwig-pated fellows,” who have not the slightest idea apropos to the 
details of their art. The old school ot art-actors has vanished. It 
is not our to discuss the question as to whether or not we 
should have been y us, had 

been pro filled by young men present day. 
fan they , and that their remplacants 
have act appeased as yet, le quae sufficiont. Mr. Forrest himself 
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there are, as there must be in every 
are with the masses of the 
Forrest’s acting. Joined wi 


has applied the wealth of an intellect at once vi 
to the investigation of the disputed points of 


nition which he deserves. 


choice plays in his repertory. 


defied imitation and distanced rivalry. He 
boards without a successor to his mantle.—New York Herald. 


, for the reason that there is no theatre in New 
re he can be properly supported. He has wealth in abun- 
No actor 
since Shakspeare’s day has received more adulation on the one 
hand, or more abuse on the other, than Mr. Forrest. No hero of 
the sock and buskin has enjoyed a more uninterrupted series of 
triumphs than he. For thirty-two years he has been the prime fa- 
vorite with the play-going public, and, with but a limited repertoire, 
he has preserved a hold upon their affections equal to that which 
has been enjoyed by the most brilliant lights in the histridnic 
world. Garrick, who was especially favored by fortane, and who 
was a manager as well as an author and actor, retired after thirty- 
Macklin, who died a centenarian, 
acted during sixty-four years ; Talma was emperor of the Theatre 
Francais thirty-five years. Edmund Kean died in the harness af- 
Macready retired thirty-six years 

was 


thirty years before the public, and Wallack, who is now conduct- 
ing the affairs of his theatre in this city with all the vigor of mid- 
dle life, made his first appearance in London fifty-two years ago. 
Of all the foregoing, only Talma, Forrest, Booth and Kean have 
ursued their art without intermission for any cause whatsoever. 
me of them have been authors or managers, others have retired 
from the stage for several years, and have been seduced to return 
She sank again into the chair ; a deep sleep in two seconds fell by the odor of the lamps, the sweetest perfume for artistic 
upon her. Again she suddenly woke ; her eyes fell upon the calm | olf 
; Mr. Forrest is the only survivor of the quartette we have last 

mentioned, and when he retires there is no one to replace him. 
The same dearth of tragedians has been experienced in England, 
and since the days of Rachel people only visit the Theatre Fran- 
lace 
are 
quite well aware that in London Mr. Charles Kean has revived 
The acting is barely mediocre. The attraction of 
Mr. Kean’s Shakspearian revivals is in the work of the tailors and 


the scene painters, rather than in the brains of the actors. In 
France, since the Italian drama, with Ristori and 
n 
lays which are called pieces des femmes, but which should be termed 
em I The ¢ mroom has just now 
istory of the stage where 
some great author or grand artist is needed to awaken the public 
We have no doubt that Mr. For- 
rest sees this inanity on the part of the cultivated public, and 
does not, therefore feel that itis proper for him to prop a declining 
theatrical career of any of the 
actors, as he has barely tarned and has a e of 
an American actor, 
y was entirely British. 
Neither of them ever attained that perfection of art reached by 
litan. Still it cannot be 
denied to Mr. Forrest that this chronic nationality of his is a grand 
as our prai- 
ries, grand as the rolling of our mighty waters. Inaccuracies 
rugged landscape ; but some 
of these which are rejected by the strict canons of art as absurd, 
ple, the especial beauties of Mr. 
the greatest physical requisites, he 
rous and acute 
Shakspearian 
drama. Mr. Forrest is self-educated 
great degree from society, and, for reasons whic y 
mentioned, has never received from the whole public that recog. 
The majority has hailed him for over 
thirty years as the first of American actors, and previous to his re- 
tirement he should have a unanimous and enthusiastic farewell 
to him by the whole Mr, Forrest —_ 
not leave the stage without giving a series of representations o 
4 He is the last of the Titanic school 
of artists, and in the bold, original ee his style, has 
ves 


STIRLING CEMETERY—MONUMENTAL STATUES. 

We mentioned some time ago that greater improvements had 
been made on the grounds immediately behind the ancient ruin 
called Mar’s Work at Stirling, which have, chiefly within the past 
year, been laid out in walks, and otherwise adorned with plants 
and shrubbery, for the purpose of an ornamental cem . This 
cemetery is in fact an extension of the ancient churchyard, which, 
helen Sesome overcrowded from the immense number of inter- 
ments for some hundreds of years, has rendered the laying out of 
ground for a new graveyard a matter not of mere choice, but of 
absolute necessity. The magistrates and town council of Stirling, 
after various negotiations with the Right Hon. the Earl of Mar 
and other proprietors, succeeded in acquiring the necessary prop- 
erty and grounds marching with the old place of sepulture, and 
the result is that the new cemetery at Stirling—from the beauty of 
its situation, being overlooked by the castle, and the view within 
range from the Lady’s Rock, within the cemetery grounds, includ- 
ing a magnificent prospect as far as the eye can reach—is Dp 
so far as regards situation, one of the finest in Britain. With the 
view of adorning these fine grounds, and at the same time of per- 
petuating the memory of various martyrs and reformers who have 
suffered in the cause of, or successfully maintained the principles 
of religious freedom and religious toleration, a gentleman resident 
in the neighborhood of the town—Mr. William Drummond of 
Rockdale—has, at his own expense, caused to be erected a num- 
ber of elegant statues sculptured in stone. . 

Oue of these, to the memory of Guthrie the — was put up 
some time ago—the inauguration of which was duly noticed at 
the time in our columns. Very lately, other five statues have 
been placed on massive pedestals without the grounds. They are 
representations of Ebenezer Erskine, Renwick, Knox, Melville, 
and Henderson. The statue of Ebenezer Erskine is placed on 
the right hand side—looking westwards—of that ion of ground 
formerly called the Valley, the whole ot which, including the 
Lady’s Rock, forms the western me or quadrangle of the cem- 
etery. He is represented with a Bible in the right hand, the felds 
of the pulpit-gown, partly thrown 
back, disclosing the costume of 
the period in which the 
founder of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church lived. The sculptor 
had in his studio two its— 
one from the hall of Preaby- 
terian Church, and the other from 
a great dson of the divine 
resident in Stirling—and has suc- 
ceeded in making what is consid- 
ered an excellent likeness. The 
figure of Renwick is situated on 
the sloping base of the Lady’s 
Rock. © is represented as 
ss in the wilds of desert 

tnesses, having a sword in one 
hand, and a small Bible, gently 
raised, in the other. The statue 
looks towards the westward over 
the vast level carse, with Ben 
Ledi and Ben Lomond in the 
distance, the contour of the whole 
figure being lifelike and full of 
animation. The three figures— 
aeees, those of Knox, Melville 
and Henderson—are placed 


to- 
er of ‘separate pedestals-on 
a artificial rising ground in the 
centre of what was formerly 
‘called the Valley, and may be 
viewed to great advantage Fon 
the seats on the slopes from the 
Lady’s Rock. The of 
Knox,.it may be stated, is in the 
centre, with Melville on the left, 
and Henderson on his right hand, 
looking to the south, ese fine 
figures are a great ornament to 
the cemetery. The whole have 
been erected at the cost of Mr. 
Drummond, with the exception 
of that of 
expense of which was 
b subscription, but to which he 
so contributed liberally. The 
sculptor of all these statues— 
Mr. Handyside Ritchie, of Edin- 
burgh—deserves much credit for 
the able manner in which he has 
executed his delicate and difficult 
work. These stataes of past 
great men are exceedingly valuable in keeping alive in the public 
mind memorials of times and events that make their impress on 
the character of the future. —Edinburgh Scotsman. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN GEOLOGY. 

Of the geological changes still in operation, none are more re- 
markable than the formation of deltas at the mouths of great riv- 
ers, and of alluvial land by their overflow. Of changes of the 
latter — the most remarkable is the great alluvial de- 


(See page 371 } 


posit formed in the valley of the Nile py the annual inundations 
of that river; and here it fortunately happens that history comes 
to the aid of the geologist. These sedimentary deposits have ac- 


cumatlated rognd the basis of monuments of known age; and we 
are, therefore, at once furnished with a chronometric scale by 
which the rate of their formation may be measured. The first of 
the series of measurements undertaken by Mr. Horner was made, 
with the co-operation of the Egyptian government, around the 
obelisk of iopolis, a monument built, ing to Lepsius, 
2300 years B. C. The problems now to be solved in Paj 

are clearly defined in the enunciation of the problem recently pro- 
posed by the French Academy of Sciences as one of its prize 
questions, namely: “to stady the laws of distribution of organic 
beings in the different sedimentary rocks, according to the order 
of their superposition ; to discuss the question of their appearance 
or disappearance, whether simultaneous or successive ; and to de- 
termine the nature of the relatians which subsist between the ex- 
isting organic en and its anterior states.” The prize was 


views at once sound and — The leading res 
an 


ich geolagy proves to have exiated successively on our globe, 
ontel te succession, in adaptation to the existing state of 


Lamark supposes, by the physical influences which surrounded 
them. The former theory most generally obtains among 
gists.—Address of the President British Association for 1857. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
TELL ME NOT THAT BEAUTY DWELLS. 


BY EFF. T. HYATT. 


O, tell me not that beauty dwelis 
Within the city’s walls, 

Or that the fairest music swells 
Amid its festive halls. 

Tell me not the gay and fair 
Are artless as they seem ; 

They breathe a foul and fetid air, 
And live a fitful dream. 


But beauty dwells where nature is, 
And fields are green with grase ; 

And where no fashion mars our bliss. 
Nor cares and toils harass. 

The maiden’s cheek is fresh as morn, 
The air is sweet and light, 

And music from the hunter's horn 
Excites the most delight. ‘ 


Bat yet the fairest beauty dwells 
Not in the human form, 

Nor in the meadows and the deils, 
Nor in the passions warm ; 

"Tis in the heart, where truth and love 
Flow sweetly smooth and even: 

Such beauty leads to realms above, 
Such beauty blooms in heaven. 


[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 


THE ZINGALI GIRL 
OF THE SIERRA MORENA. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


* I'm a merry, merry Zingara, 
From a golden clime I come,— 
My passport is my light guitar 
Wheresoe’er my footsteps roam. 
I sing of love at castle gate, 
And happy fortunes tell, 
I read in the stars the coming fate 
Of bachelor and belle.” 


“Then, by Jupiter, come in hither and tell me what the stars 
hold in store for me!” exclaimed my travelling-friend and quon- 
dam college chum, Norman Noble, flinging open the window of 
the inn where we two sat at supper, after a long day’s wandering 
in the passes of Sierra Morena, and addressing the owner of the 
sweet, pure voice outside. 

“Come in, my child—here, you hand—what shall I call you ?” 
he laughingly queried, assisting a young girl of perhaps twelve 
summers, over the low window threshold, till she stood in the 
apartment beside us. “‘ What shall I call you, my merry 
Zingara ?” 

“ Tsidora, senor,” came in the sweetest liquid accents from a 
pair of scarlet lips of tempting beauty, and I turned from the flask of 
Juscious “ Vino Val de Pena,” I was discussing, to gaze upon 
the rarest vision of loveliness that mine eyes had ever greeted in 
all my wanderings, save those magnificent creations that almost 
startle one in the Museo at Madrid—the works of Murillo, 
Velasquez, and Salvator Rosa. 

Before us stood a young Zingali (gipsey) girl, as I have 
said, of apparently twelve summers, with such wonderful eyes of 
radiance, that it seemed as though the very sunlight were con- 
densed there, wild flowing hair of purple blackness, a complexion 
of the richest tint and purity, and hands and feet of small and ex- 
quisite proportions. Over her shoulder hung a guitar, and, as she 
bounded lightly into the room, a smile deepened about her full 
lips, and again in her sweet liquid voice she trilled— 

a merry, merry. merry Zingara, 
From a golden clime I come.” 
then somewhat archly and coqucttishly tossed back her long luxu- 
riant hair. 

** Heavens, how beautiful!” said Norman, in English, for he had 
addressed the maid in her own flowing Spanish tongue. “ Dick, 
this bewitching vision quite repays me for the long day’s weari. 
ness among the mountains. I have heard of these gipseys, but, 
for once, description falls short of reality. And what a voice! 
Thillon herself might envy it, for many’s the time I’ve heard her 
sing this self-same opera song in accents not a whit smoother or 
fresher. ’Tis a rare child of nature we have stumbled upon here 
in this out of the way place.” ‘But come, Isidora,” he ex- 
claimed, addressing her again in her native tongue, which he spoke 
with marked purity, “you were singing of your power to read the 
stars, though it strikes me the gift has been conferred upon one 
rather young. Can you tell my fortune—ours—mine and my 
friend’s here ?” and he tossed her a piece of gold. “ That for thy 
story, and let it prove a good one. How tellest thou—by the 

%” And he outstretched a hand fair and white as a lady’s. 

“‘ Nay, generous senor, it is my task but to sing, while Petronella 
tells of the future,” she said softly and hesitatingly. 

“And who is Petronella? Yon old crone I see from the win- 
dow ?” looking out into the court-yard where an old gitana woman 
sat at rest upon her bundle. “Jove, she looks ugly enough to 
have dealings with the evil one, and, I dare say, deals out plenty of 
evil with her fortunes. She is not your mother, child ?”’ 

‘I do not know—I think not; for onc night, when she quar- 
relled with old Josefa—he is our Zingali chief, senor—she threat- 
ened to tell me something which caused Josefa to grow very 
angry, and then he came and looked on me while I lay pretending 
slumber, for I fear them greatly, senor; thus I do not believe 
Petronella is my own mother, though they bid me cai! her so,” 
answered the girl. 


“ And would you like to leave them, Isidora ?” asked Norman, 
his eyes betraying the interest excited by her story. 

“They would never suffer it, senor,” answered the girl sadly, 
“for they have tanght me to sing, and they say I am beautiful,” 
and involuntarily she lifted her guitar and placed herself in an 
enchanting pose, ‘‘ The zingali girl brings Petronella gold every 
night, senor.” 

“The old dragon!” burst forth Norman, indignantly; then 
adding to me in English, “It is like what we have read, Dick, 
a perfect romance—at least we have the foundation here, on which 
we might rear a superstructure.” 

“ And to end, how?” I asked, laughingly. ‘“ By creating this 
little gipsey girl a sleeping princess, and permitting Norman 
Noble, Esquire, to come all the way from America, 

* And over the hills and far away,” 


to waken this enchanted beauty with a kiss.” 

“Nonsense, Dick!” said Norman, with a blush and laugh. 
“‘ For heaven's sake don’t come the poetical so strong; your plots 
get far ahead of mine. But I say, what a deuced shame it is that 
this beautiful child should be suffered to grow up amid the wild 
lawless scenes and associations of these miserable gipseys. Think 
of her by-and-by, Dick, perhaps a slave to a worse bondage than 
the thrall of that old hag out there!” And again he pointed to the 
frightful, witch-like woman, with coarse black hair streaming down 
her shoulders, and evil eyes gleaming in the direction of our 
windows. 

“See how she watches us! I dare swear she bade the child 
bring her back gold. They are a miserable set, these gipseys—half 
thieves. I have heard that the deep gaze of thcir black eyes will 
s0 magnetize a person whose fortune they are telling, that he will 
unconsciously submit to the pleasant operation of having his 
pocket picked at the same time.” 

“ Then look out for yours, Norman, for hither comes the sorcer- 
ess !” I said, as the old woman rose and came forward. 

“* Bueno nocte, senors !”’ she said, with a hideous grin, pausing 
near the window and eagerly transferring the gold Isidora handed 
her to the folds of the mantle over her wrinkled bosom. “ Will 
the senars have their fortunes told ?” 

“I wonld rather listen to the recital of the past life of this 
child?” said Norman, placing his hand on the girl’s head. 

“Tsidora!’ screamed the hag harshly, a rapid change coming 
over her features, and anger, scarcely more hideous than the hate- 
ful grin quivering round her thin withered lips, as she uttered 
rapidly in a curious hard patois, half Spanish, half Bohemian, 
“ Isidora, come here instantly! What have you dared say to that 
senor? He is some evil man in disguise, I dare say, come to steal 
you away from us. Come hither! Nay, I will beat you to-night 
at the camp, and you shall live on bread and water three days for 
this,” and she grasped at the girl’s arm. 

“Nay, my good woman!” said Norman, drawing the girl trom 
the window through which Petronella had reached her long 
bony hand, and speaking in Spanish, “you are wrong. Your 
child bas but said that she calls you ‘ mother,’ and carries you at 
night the gold she earns by singing through the day. You judge 
her too harshly.” And he proffered a small coin by way of 
amnesty. 

The woman clutched eagerly at the gold, but still looked darkly 
and threateningly toward the child, who stood with trembling 
limbs and eyes filled with tears. So entire was the change in Isido- 
ra’s manner, that I could not but gaze with wonder, asking myself, 
“Ts this the bright, beautifal, joyous child of scarce five minutes 
before ?”’ So true is it that unkindness and fear may strike out even 
that sense of freedom and ease which constitute the chief charm 
of children. And now the little gipsey girl stood mute, and pale, 
and almost awkward, in the presence of her tyrant, while Nor- 
man, in whose open, generous face I saw rapid changes of anger, 
pity and resolve, stood alternately looking from the woman to the 
child. 

At length, whatever resolve he might have formed, he lightly 
tossed the curls from his forchead, and carelessly said: “ Bat, 
mother Petronella, I thought you were to tell my fortune. Let it 
be a good one, and I will pay you well for it!” and he out- 
stretched his hand. The old gitana drew near, and, poring over his 
open palm, uttered a strange jargon of predictions, im which, of 
course {with an eye to her fee), the element of good predominated. 

“ Excellent, I’ faith ! what could be better ?—‘ riches, happiness, 
bright eyes, love, a journey across the water, and so forth, ad 
libitum !’”’ laughed Norman, affecting the utmost faith in her orac- 
ular predictions. ‘ Now, Dick, take your turn before the Sybil !” 

And while I drew near and delivered over my palm to the scru- 
tiny of the elfid gipsey, I overheard Norman talking rapidly and 
in an undertone, te the dark-eyed Isidora whom he had drawn 
from our vicinity, apparently to explain to her some sketches from 
his portfolio taken that day in our rovings among the mountains. 
The words he uttered did not reach me, but I could not fail to 
hear the tones, so kind and soothing, and when I saw him sofily 
press a kiss upon the pure brow of the uptarned childish face, upon 
which gratitude and devotion were plainly expressed, I could not 
help thinking that Nature, in bestowing youth, manly beauty, 
wealth, and, above all, a generous heart, upon my friend, Norman 
Noble, had not done amiss. 

“ And this,” said Norman, adding a bright golden coin to that 
he laid in the old gitana woman’s hand as the price for “ his for- 
tune,” “this is to buy off the threatened punishment and the bread 
and water from my little Isidora. You understand, and promise 
me ?”’ he said firmly, eyeing the old gipsey with a gaze keen as her 
own. 

“Si, senor, I will not punish her,” answered Petronella, relax- 
ing under his unbounded liberality, and wreathing her lips into a 
withered smile as she held out her hand to the child. 


“ And, another thing !—come hither early to-morrow morn, and 
bring Josefa, for he is your chief, is he not, Petronella?” 
“Si, senor !” she said quickly. 


“Well, bring him, then; I want to talk with him and you 
about—about—listen !” and he whispered something in her ears, - 


and drew forth his purse which he jingled before her. 

“Santa Maria!’ exclaimed the gipsey, while a look of surprise, 
half fear, half delight, ran over her face,—‘ Is the senor speaking 
truth? Sunta Maria! I will tell Josefa!” And, eagerly clasping 
the hand of little Isidora, she drew her through the window, and 
presently the two were lost in the gathering twilight. 

“Dick Templeton,” exclaimed my friend half an hour later, 
which interim he had divided between the luscious wine of the 
Valde Pena and his own reveries, “ Dick, my boy, I say,” and 
a bright flush sprang into his cheek, ‘“‘ what do you suppose I 
whispered to that old gipsey hag when she took away that child- 
angel a little while ago ?”’ and he turned and looked me in the face. 


“ Can’t say,” I replied, affecting a carelessness I was far from 
feeling, for, in truth, I had been watching Norman’s countenance 
ever since the exit of the gipseys. “ Can’t say, unless you’re going 
to effect a compromise with the old chiet and this hag, Petronella, 
‘the powers that be,’ you know, and, buying off their fine mer- 
chandise, smuggle a bit of contraband goods home to America in 
the shape of the dark-eyed Zingara.” 

“A truce to your idle raillery !” said Norman, ina slightly net- 
tled tone, and betraying evident feeling inhis manner. ‘Listen !” 
and he boldly proceeded in the straightforward, manly fashion, 
which always characterized his actions, and made Norman Noble, 
at twenty-two, what others, the petted children of fortune, are often 
later in becoming—a true and manly man. “ Listen, friend Dick ! 
though I have no doubt that you will say, that here, on Spanish 
soil, I have conceived a Don Quixotic project. But, Dick, dear 
friend, you know, or ought to know by this time, how, with all 
my fortune, with all the friends whom it—it, I say, mind you— 
brings about me, and, my dear boy, save you, I don’t believe from 
my soul, that America holds me one true-hearted friend ; with all 
my wealth and position, I am as lonely a man as ever pined for 
something to love and somebody to love me. I tell you, Dick, 
there is a void here,” laying his hand on his heart, while a mois- 
ture gathered in his fine blue eyes, “that can only be filled by hu- 
man affection and sympathy ; and, feeling this, to-night I thought 
and planned, almost in a moment, the wildest scheme. Perhaps 
it may bring me happiness, perhaps it may not ; jf it does, Heaven 
surely inspired me with the thought—if contrariwise, I will still 
persist that the deed will prove a kindly one, since a fair young 
life will have been rescued from contamination, poverty, and per- 
haps the most dreadful heritage of the children of want, sin. You 
understand me now, Dick; I will pay these old gipseys the price 
for the child, who, I am satisfied, is not theirs by blood or right—I 
will send her to America, educate, clothe, in short, give her every 
advantage my idle, unused dollars can procure. You smile, 
Dick; think of your own fair-haired little @ister; and what has 
made these two children so to differ?” 

Norman had struck the right chord. All my seeming careless- 
ness was thrown aside ; for before me there uprose a vision of my 
young golden-haired sister Carrie in my father’s elegant home, the 
child of his and my mother’s love, and the worshipped of her stu- 
dent brother in all his wayward wanderings, and, grasping my 
friend’s hand with an enthusiasm equal to his own, I answered, 
“God bless you, Norman! you have a big, generous heart. This 
rescued blossom from the rude Zingali camp shall, if you so please, 
bloom and expand into beauty beside my own hearthstone, beside 
my own sister, and under the eye of my mother. I know she 
would gladly do this, for there is nobody on earth outside of her 


‘own family whom my mother loves better than her son’s friend.” 


“Thanks, a thousand thanks!” replied Norman, with warm 
emotion. “This is indeed a most kind offer, and shall be as 
frankly accepted ; for I know of no hearthstone in all America 
where I would so joyfully carry my prize as that over which 
presides my friend’s mother. But, what if the gipsey fails to keep 
her promise in the morning? We are arranging everything ad 
libitum, down to the least minutix,” and bis old sunny smile over- 
spread his face—“ it would prove a sad disappointment if, after 
preparing the cage, we found no bird to sing within. I tell you, 
Dick, it will add ten years to my life if I become self-constituted 
guardian to this little Spanish oriole—my adopted sister she shall 
be, since Dame Nature denied me one, or ward, since that relation 
seems more in accordance with legal formula.” 

But the gipsey, Petronella, did not fail in her promise. The 
morrow brought her, accompanied by old Josefa, a villanous-look- 
ing man, and the bright-eyed Isidora, who, when informed that 
she was to sail over seas to her new friend’s home, for whom she 
had conceived the most violent attachment, evinced the most ex- 
uberant delight; and, in presence of the landlord of the posada 
and Dick Templeton, as “ witnesses,” for a specified sum of gold 
the child was deliyered over to her new padre (father), Norman 
Noble. 

A singular proceeding, indeed, was it; but, so little cared for 
are these rude, despised Zingali people, that the landlord affirmed 
that the old gipseys made “‘a good bargain,” and congratulated 
Norman upon his “ handy little servant,” for such was the position 
to which he supposed her destined. 

And in another month, sent to America in care of some retarn- 
ing members of the Spanish legation, entrusted to the hands of 
faithful hired female servant, with letters addressed to my father 
and mother at “ Templeton Grange, Woodford,” sailed away from 
Spain the beautiful child Isidora. 

And away, on our wanderings throughout Italy, Egypt, and the 
Holy Land, we turned our steps—the two firm friends of years, 
Norman Noble and Richard Templeton. 
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Five years had passed, when again we set foot in America. 
Very often during that period had letters come to us in our 
sojournings—letters from home, from my mother and sister, telling 
of home affairs and breathing of home affection, and describing 
the mental and physical growth of the new occttpant of their house- 
hold; and, latterly, to Norman had come missives traced in a del- 
icate girlish chirography from the child of his bounty, bearing evi- 
dence of the rare, loving, grateful tropic heart that prompted them. 
Many the time, gliding down the Nile, under the shade of the 
eternal pyramids, or walking about the hills that begirt the city of 
Jerusalem, wandering through the picture galleries of Florence, or 
pausing on the gay Boulevards of Paris, have [ seen Norman draw 
forth the latest letter that came over the ocean and re-peruse its 
pages with the deepest intensity of fondness. “She is good and 
grateful, Dick,” he would say, looking up smilingly. ‘I shall 
never regret what I have done. Good, grateful, and lovely! 
There is heart in this letter, Dick—the heart of her own warm 
southland,” and then he would place the letter next his heart. 

But I often wondered that my friend uttered no wish to bring 
our journcyings to a terminus, uo desire to hasten homeward to 
behold this child of his bounty, now (as I could not fail to see), 
this child of his heart. And I could not bring myself to express in 
words what I knew full well, that his love had already gone 
where, five years earlier, he had given his protection and pity. 

At length I think he must have read my thoughts, for, one 
starry evening when we walked along the beach of the Lido, with 
the soft Italian night bending above us, he said suddenly, “ Dick, 
the time has come when I mast go home. Five long years have 
I staid away, but now she calls me from beyond the waters. I 
must go home—‘home’ I can say now, for, Dick, you know the 
song says, 

home where'er the heart is.’ ” 
and, from the strong pressure of his hand upon my arm, I knew 
how deep the emotions thrilling the man beside me in that hour. 

“ Perhaps you will think me foolish, Dick,” he said seriously a 
few moments afer, standing in reverie by the sea, “‘ but no words 
can express the power she has over me. I have left her free as 
air. I have never, by a single word or linein my letters, striven to 
bind her to me by the slightest chain of gratitude. I have charged 
your mother always to permit her to see society, where she must 
have met many who must have bowed before her, but notwith- 
standing all this, I believe, Dick, if I should go home and find she 
loved another, I should go mad !” 

“ Courage, brave heart!” I said, smilingly. ‘ Our eyes discern 
the future—‘ wealth, happiness, bright eyes, a beautiful lady-love 
beyond the water.’ What said the old gipsey, Petronella?—and 
cannot ordinary mortals, who, forsooth, may not hold communion 
with ‘ the stars,’ predict the usual jfinale to romance like this? 
Yes, mon ami, like all such, the good fairy who directs your career, 
deals you out a—wedding!” 

“ Two children, weaving idle cloud castles !”’ said Norman, with 
his old blush and smile, taking my arm and walking onward. 

“ Rather holding in our hands the web of destiny, to add the 
golden filaments to our own liking,” I added. “But the decree 
hath gone forth. ‘The young Lochinvar’ shall hastily ‘come out 
of the east.” There is a Mediterranean steamer bound for Mar- 
seilles which sails to-morrow: shall I engage passage for two, Sir 
Norman ¢” 


Well, the “homeward bound” had set us down, two bronzed 
and bearded men, on the quay in New York city, and then, O, 
presto ! as fast as railway steam could carry us, to dear old Wood- 
ford and Templeton Grange. 

You would have thought Norman Noble an eager school-boy, 
released on his first vacation, so impatient was he to get on in his 
journey. Could a swifter medium than steam have been obtained, 
I doubt not he would have chartered an express conveyance 
toward the quiet shades of old Woodford. 

; “Such fools doth Love make of us.” 


Bat at length space and time were annihilated, and our feet trod 
the gravelled walk leading up to the old mansion, and crossed the 
threshold. So rapidly had we travelled that no one expected us 
that day; thus we crossed the hall and gained the library door 
unseen. It was a cool and shady room—this library—always, of 
a summer afternoon, and I knew we should find some member of 
the family there. Pausing a moment in the doorway, we caught 
sight of a slender, girlish figure standing in a distant window, her 
waist encircled by a manly arm. 

I felt Norman’s hand close tightly over mine, and heard his 
breath come quickly, for his thoughts were of Isidora; but a 
brother’s heart could not be mistaken—J knew the owner of those 
long curls, though five years had changed them to a darker 
brown—yet a jealous pang struck through my heart, as it flashed 
over me that another was henceforth dearer to my Carrie than her 
brother could ever be. But I gulped this feeling down and 
sprang forward to clasp her in my arms. Who, that has been 
parted five long years from the sister of his heart, would not have 
taken her to that heart and looked upon her sweet young face with 
happy tears 

And, by a strange intuition, I became conscious that the tall, 
startlingly beautiful girl, with braids.of dusky hair and lustrous 
Spanish eyes, who sprang into the library but to be met with her 
share (though perhaps more shyly rendered), of embraces, was 
none other than Isidora, or “Dora Noble,” as all called her there. 

But what need to prolong this story by recounting the usual 
progress of a courtship? Saffice it, that ere the winter snows fell, 
I officiated as groomsman at a double wedding, whereat my father 
gave away his two daughters, my sister Carrie (Heaven forgive 
the man who robbed me of her!) and Dora, who in that hour be- 


came in truth “ Dora Noble.” 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MARGARET MAULTASCH 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


Tne year 1335 was marked in Austria, by the death of Henry IT. 
of Carinthia. ‘The investiture of this duchy had passed from 
Adelaide, who had inherited the Tyrol, to Meinhard her son, who, 
dying in 1295, had left two sons and a daughter. Of these the 
latter, Elizabeth, espoused the emperor Albert. Otho, the eldest 
son, died early, and Carinthia fell to the possession of Henry. 
He left no sons to inherit it, but he had obtained a decree from 
Louis which declared the Tyrol and Carinthia feminine fiefs. 
They had formerly been considered otherwise, both by Louis and 
the Austrian princes, but Henry procured the decree in favor of 
his eldest daughter. 

Henry’s youngest daughter, Adelaide, was a feeble, sickly 
child, unable to cope with the difficulties and fatigues of public 
life. While her sister Margaret pressed forward eagerly into her 
new station, at the age of nineteen, Adelaide lived retired and in 
private. One unenviable distinction, however, attended Margaret. 
It was her surname of Maultasch, bestowed upon her from the un- 
usual size of her mouth, which was so large as to excite attention 
and remark from all. 

When Margaret was but eleven years of age, her hand was ob- 
tained by the king of Bohemia for his son John, three years 
younger than herself. His object was to gain possession of Carin- 
thia and the Tyrol, thereby to secure a passage into Italy. 

Three years after, the marriage between Margaret Maultasch 
and the young Prince of Bohemia took place. A morc ill-assorted 
union had never been solemnized, and ere many months, the two 
were at the very height of mutual dissatisfaction and disgust. On 
some pretence, the prince confined Margaret in prison, but she 
contrived to escape, and appealed to the emperor for protection. 
Louis, influenced by selfish views, received her, and by a series of 
plots, succeeded in forming an alliance between his son Louis and 
the divorced princess. The unhappy princess, however, received 
no confirmation from the pope to this marriage, and the” various 
and vexatious circumstances arising from this, irritated and soured 
still more her naturally wretched temper. A child was born, but 
it was long before the pope was induced to pronounce it legiti- 
mate. When he did so, it was at the price of the reversion of the 
Tyrol. Rhodolph IV., son of Albert the Lame, obtained her 
gratitude for this, and he added to her obligations by desiring the 
hand of her son, Meinhard, for his own sister. 

In a few years Margaret Maultasch was a widow and childless, 
and Rhodolph master of the Tyrol. Louis had died in 1361, and 
Meinhard in 1363. The wife of the lattor, Margaret, the sister of 
Rhodolph, survived. Enraged by the marriage of his wife to 
Louis, Prince John sought all the opportunities to mortify and 
distress her. The deaths of her second husband and child were so 
many sources of intense satisfaction to him, and nothing could 
please him more than to increase the unhappiness which already 
was weighing Margaret Maultasch to the earth. Her son’s widow 
still remained with her in the first months of mourning for Mein- 
hard. The youthful widow, although a sincere mourner for 
Meinhard, was susceptible of the tenderest p , and Margaret 
did not place any bar to prevent a second marriage, if such should 
be her wish. 

A few months after the death of Meinhard, Margaret the Sec- 
ond exhibited a strange desire to walk about the streets of the 
city. Believing that she did this in order to take her mind from 
the burden of grief that oppressed her, Margaret Maultasch offered 
no opposition. Every day she yielded to the necessity imposed 
on her by her daughter-in-law, who fairly tried her patience to its 
utmost extremity. It was, however, a bitter pill. The widow of 
one who, in his lifetime, was presumptive heir to two inheritances 
like Carinthia and the Tyrol, to be out unattended, day after day, 
was a sad trial to the Princess Margaret, and excited her ire as 
well as her contempt. She remonstrated in vain. At last Mar- 
garet Maultasch set spies upon her daughter’s outgoings. They 
watched her sometime without learning her design in going out, 
farther than to enjoy the fresh air and a walk in the public gar- 
dens ; bat one day Zuleika, the young Greek girl whom Margaret 
had adopted, came home with a face full of importance. 


_ “Have you learned anything, Zuleika ?” asked her patroness. 


* Your face would seem to indicate that you have.” 

“Nothing save this,” was the answer, “that the princess, at a 
certain corner of one of the public walks, meets, constantly, a man 
whom I do not know, and who walks with her for several hours, in 
earnest conversation.” 

“Do they seem affectionate ?” 

“Not particularly. I should rather suppose them to be dis- 
cussing some business ” 

“Describe this man.” 

“ A tall dark man, with a scar across his eyebrow.” 

Margaret Maultasch started. 

“Tt cannot be he,” she said in a low voice to herself. ‘“ How 
foolish in me to think of that! Did you observe anything else, 
Zuleika 

“Nothing save that in walking, he leaned slightly to one 
side.” 

Margaret mused uneasily for a while, and then sent the girl 
away with a charge to watch more closely. 

It was long before the princess returned, and when she did, her 
mother-in-law scarcely dared to question her upon a subject which 
she had the most intense curiosity to investigate. She began to 
talk of her son Meinhard, and to regret anew that he had left no 
children to bear his name. Contrary to her usual custom, the 


younger Margaret did not join in her lamentations, but remained 
cool and apparently unmoved by the mention of her husband. 

“ She loves this man,” said the elder lady to herself. ‘“ Well Z 
know what fruit love bears! Now to ascertain who he is.” 

Fresh reports from Zuleika almost confirmed her suspicions. 
It seemed as if she could no longer doubt that Margaret’s compan- 
ion was the very man to whom she had been sacrificed in her 
youth, by the ambition of his futher, and to whom many still 
thought her legally bound. There were those still living who be- 
lieved that no true marriage had ever existed between herself and 
Louis, and that on the birth of Meinhard there still rested a cloud. 

Proud, haughty and deeply sensitive to any suspicion of dis- 
grace, it required the most vivid remembrance of the treatment of 
Prince John towards her, to make her cease from wishing that she 
had endared the disgust with which he had inspired her. But 
when she remembered that miserable imprisonment—those days 
of lingering torture which he inflicted, and the inexpressible 
hatred which had characterized their whole married life, she re- 
joiced that Louis had rescued herfrom it. One gleam of sunshine 
had crossed her path, fur Louis had truly loved her. Recalling the 
difference between himvand: John, who had so often derided her 
personal deformity, calling her by the most insulting names, on 
account of the largeness of her mouth, and endeavoring in every 
possible way, to call the attention, even of her own servants, to its 
unusual size. Stung even by the recollection, she inwardly 
vowed, if possible, to save the widow of her son from such a lover, 
Full of this thought, she ordered the Greek to attend her, and 
wrapping her face in a thick veil, she set out in the direction which 
Zuleika indicated. Margaret, the younger, had gone out some 
hours before. They traversed the winding paths in vain. No 
one appeared in whom the lady had any interest, and no one 
seemed to recognize her. Indeed, since the death of Louis, she 
had kept so closely within doors, that the once distinguished Mar- 
garet Maultasch had nearly passed from the memories of those 
who had once bowed at the shrine of her judgment. 

Slowly she now trod the pathway back, leaning on the arm of 
the little, elastic Greek, whose steps seemed almost, when not so 
burdened, to tread on air. Turning the sharp corner by the 
church of St. Matthieu, the gleam of a white dress was just disap- 
pearing within the door, and a crowd instantly closed up the en- 
trance. A sudden thought flashed upon the mind of Margaret 
Maultasch. In vain she tried to pierce through the dense crowd 
of persons who, attracted by the desire of seeing the ceremony, 
had been loitering around the church for that parpose, and were 
not now disposed to relinquish their position to an old woman in 
a veil, whom no one seemed to recognize, and who came on foot 
as they did themselves. 

So in vain did poor little Zaleika attempt to elbow a place for 
her patroness. There was no niche into which she could intro- 
duce that worn and wasted figure. All at once the crowd parted, 
nearly throwing the two females upon the broad stone steps on 
which they stood. It parted, and from its midst came Margaret, 
in a bridal dress, with a long white veil reaching from head to 
foot, and clinging to a tall figure, whose arm was thrown about 
her waist as if to shield her from contact with the rude crowd. 

One look told Margaret Maultasch who was the bridegroom. 
The tall form, the swarthy countenance, the scar across the eye- 
brow, and the scarce perceptible leaning of the head toward the 
shoulder, all told her that he who had been her husband stood 
before her, and the circumstances which surrounded him declared 
as plainly that he had married the widow of her son. She believed 
she could support this disgrace, as she felt it to be ; but her nature, 
worn out by repeated shocks, though still retaining its former 
haughtiness, gave way, and she sank, not fainting, but helpless, 
on the step directly before the feet of the newly married pair. 

John, with all his former brutality of behaviour, called to his at- 
tendants to take that woman away, and even spurned her with his 
foot, although not recognizing her. Zuleika raised her, with the 
assistance of one of the princess’s own servants, who knew Mar- 
garet as soon as a slight displacement of her veil, in falling, 
showed him her face. He had been in her service, and compas- 
sionated her even more than her situation required ; for, seeing her 
here, on foot and unattended by a retinue, as she had formerly 
been, he fancied her poor and destitute. 

The two Margarets never met again after this day. Whether 
from ill treatment or not, is unknown, but the younger survived 
her married life but three brief years, and in the same year, Mar- 
garet Maultasch, weary of a life chequered by such continued 
mortifications, went also to her rest. 
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SCENES IN THE OLD WORLD. 

Rice Harvestine at Hone en- 
ving on the precedin represents the le of a Chinese 
t beneath the burning sun. A great variety of Celestials 

are introduced into the picture, which is a very animated one and 
will well repay a careful examination. The principal part of the 
laborers are women, owing probably to the fact of the men being 
generally engaged in fishing. The paddy rice grows to a height 


of about two feet six inches. The fields are little patches of 


about fifty paces, on account of the unevenness of the ground. 
The rice is thrashed out of doors: first, in a tub with a screen, by 
a man, who takes a bunch in his two hands to strike the ears 
against the e of a tub, and then gives the rice again to be 
thrashed on a floor made hard with chunam, the Chinese asphalt. 
Ploughing is here done with a very primitive plough and a won- 
derfully small bullock, as the ground is soft and does not contain 
a single pebble. This is very well. After being harrowed, it may 
receive a crop of sweet potatoes, or ground nuts. The women 
work with children on their backs. No one appears too young to 
take a part in the work. In the next fields are sugar canes. 
View or TeTuan.—The second engraving on the preceding 
is a view of Tetuan, on the river Martil, in Morocco, from a 
sketch taken onthe spot. Itis strikingly romantic, the foreground 
being filled with characteristic figures of Moors, with their camels, 
and horses, and strange attire and equipments, the city, terraced 


up the sides of a swelling hill and crowning the eminence, while 
sweeping mountains roll up in the background like thunder-clouds, 


casions that more persons are sent away than are able to gain ad- 
mission. This was my fate the first time I made the attempt. 
But one of the members with whom I had the pleasure of an ac- 
quaintance, insisted on my going with him, or sending my card to 
him while he was in the House ; then he was so kind as to apply 
to the speaker for special permission to introduce me upon the 
floor, where he gave me a seat on the bench reserved for the 
Lords, when they chose to visit the Commons, and thus, whatever 
might be the crush in the galleries, I had the most desirable situ- 
ation both to see and hear. There was better order in the House 
of Commons than in our House of Representatives—more atten- 
tion to the business in hand, and less confusion while members are 
speaking. ‘They sit on long parallel benches with raised backs, 
with no conveniences whatever for writing. All the notes a man 
makes, even of as h directed against himself, and to which he 
is bound to reply, he must make on a bit of paper in his hand ; 
and even this is rarely done. They all wear their hats while 
sitting, taking them off when they rise to speak, or to walk across 
the floor; and it ill comports with our ideas of propriety to see a 
gentleman put his hat on his head the moment he has 

speaking. On the Treasury bench, the seat occupied by the mem- 
bers of the government, ond running along at the right hand of 
the Speaker, were sitting the most distinguished men of the pres- 
ent ministry, whose names were mentioned to me by my friend. 
The members on the seat behind them were taking their ease, 
with their feet on the back of the Treasury bench, so that between 
the head of Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston were the 
feet of a member of Parliament, and Russell and Sir 


the rigid pleasure of seeing how things are done in Parliament. 
During the last few sessions what was thought a stern rule of the 
House as to the admission of officers and soldiers in uniform to 
the Strangers’ Gallery has been exploded. 

In the course of the Crimean war a military member of the 
House raised the question, and the Speaker decided that, ———_ 
some such custom as the exclusion of ms in red coats had o 
tained, he knew of no order to that ¢ ; and now it is by no 
means an uncommon thing to see non-commissioned officers and 
privates in their regimentals listening with the prescribed gravity 
of demeanor to the emanations of the collected representative wis- 
dom of the country. A division in the House of Commons is 
managed with great simplicity and adequate completeness. As 
soon as the moment arrives when it is the pleasure of the House 
the Speaker calling out ‘“‘ Strangers must withdraw.” This order 
is only obeyed by the occupants of seats below the bar and the 
=~ just over the clock, both of which are actually within the 

ouse. The occupants of the Strangers’ Gallery anne are now 
permitted to remain. As soon as the order to withdraw is given, 
a two-minute glass is turned by one of the clerks in order to give 
time to members dispersed all over the purlieus of the House—the 
li , refreshment-room, etc.—to come in, and notice is given to 
them by the ringing of bells all over the building, which is effected 
simultaneously by means of electricity. As soon as the sand has 
run out the doors are closed and locked by the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
and all new comers are excluded. The Speaker then puts the 
question, and, having @eclared which side in his opinion has the 
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THE STRANGER'S GALLERY IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, ENGLAND. 


and close the view. The harbor of Tetuan, protected by a fort at 
the mouth of the river, four miles distant, is adapted only for 
small vessels ; but still Tetuan has a good export trade. It has 
some very handsome mosques; its streets are peopled by some 
16,000 persons, of whom one-fourth are Jews. place re- 
cently engaged public attention from a of atrocities com- 


mitted on the Christian officials resident there, by the natives. At | 


one time it was rumored that both the French and English vice- 
consuls had fallen victims to the fanatical rage of the Orientals, 
but this fortunately proved false intelligence. 

Srrancers’ Gattery, House or Commons, Lonponw.—The 
interest which all Americans.take in legislative proceedings, and 
pee | those of England, from which our own forms of pub- 
ic business are largely borrowed, induces us to think that the view 
of the Strangers’ Gallery of the House of Commons on this y 
cannot fail to prove acceptable. No American who visits Lon- 
don while Parliament is in session, fails to drop into the Gallery 
and have a glimpse at the political lions of England. The Rev. 
Mr. Prime, in his interesting book of travels, published in 1855, 
says :—“ My lodgings at Charing Cross were so convenient to the 
Parliament House, that I often dropped in of an evening to hear 
the debates, ahd more to see the men whose names are famous on 
both sides of the sea. Yet it is not so easy to drop in at the 
House, as one may think from this rem Each member of 
Parliament has the right to give a written order for the introduc- 
tion of a stranger; and when a debate of interest is coming on, 
these orders are in great demand. The galleries being very small, 
and the number of applicants very great, it happens on such oc- 


James Graham, were the feet of another learned member, and 
three or four more were taking their comfort in the same way.” 
Considering the very limited area of the House of Commons, a 
fair proportion of accommodation is afforded to spectators of the 
roceedings of the Third Estate of the realm. In the first places 
low the bar, on each side of the principal door leading from the 
lobby, are three rows of seats, to which Peers have a right of ad- 
mission, and into which other persons, when it is convenient, are 
admitted by orders from the Sergeant-at-Arms. Immediately 
above the bar, and on a level with the Members’ Gallery—in 
fact quite within the precincts of the House pro is a roomy 
) com which is appropriated to members of the Conpe Diplomatic, 
eers and distinguished strangers. A separates this from 
what is called the “ Speaker’s Gallery,”’ access to which is gained 
orders from the Speaker himself. It has two rows of seats, 
and will hold about 150 . Next to this, but entirely apart 
from it, access being gained to it by a totally different way, is the 
Strangers’ Gallery, which .is depicted in the accompanying illus- 
tration. This galley has three rows of seats, each accommodat- 
ing about seventy cote, who, in common with all the occu- 
pants of the places devoted to the public, are subjected to v 
stringent rules of behaviour. No one is allowed to rise from 
seat, except for the purpose of leaving, and silence as nearly abso- 
f is one w is ve sought y en- 
thusiastic who hunt the orders of their members 
with considerable assiduity ; and specimens of every class of the 
British elector and non-elector may be seen at times undergoing 


majority of voices, his decision is questioned by some member, and 
he then gives the direction, “‘ The ‘ayes’ to the right, the ‘noes’ 
to the left,” and the fermer file out of the door at back of the 


chair ; the latter up the gangway on the o ition side, and 
out small door ag the lower end of the Homse, at the left 
side, ander the gallery. The Speaker then orders two “tellers” 


to each door, and one of them reports to him that the “House is 
clear.” The members thus driven out of the body of the House 
find themselves in a long corridor, very accurately represented in 
the accompanying engraving, at the end of which is a railing and 
a desk, between which is left space sufficient for one person to pass 
at a time, after the manner of pay-places at the theatres. On one 
side of these stand two “tellers” (one of each of the parties then 
voting against each other), and two clerks, both of whom are pro- 
vided with printed lists of the names of all the members of the 
House. As each member passes through the teller counts him— 
he himself usually calls out his name—and the clerks tick it off on 
the list, that it may be inserted in due coursé in the Division Lists 
which are printed every morning with the Orders of the Day. 
The members then return one by one into the body of the House, 
the ayes entering at the principal door below the bar, and the noes 
by the door at the back of ‘the Speaker’s chair. When all have 
passed, the teller makes up the figures, and, all four advancing to 
the table, one of those on the winning side, in a load voice, declares 
the respective numbers. Though in the description this may 
peara cumbrous mode of collecting votes, it is in practice re - 
ably expeditious and very precise; a less tedious operation than 
any process of counting or registering within the House. 
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CURED OF COQUETTING. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 

“Do you want to know what I think of you?” 

“I do know already, Charles. You think I am just the sweet- 
est sister—just the dearest, nicest, darlingest little girl in the whole 
world ; and that I have got the handsomest, most agreeable, wit- 
tiest, wisest, best brother that ever a young lady of my size, abil- 
ity and merits was blessed with. Eh, Charlie !” 

Bell Wilson gave a little musical trill of laughter, tipped her 
saucy head on one side with a dainty, bird-like gesture, and 
opened wide her bright eycs with a sudden sparkle of good-na- 
tured irony upon her brother, who was pacing excitedly to and fro 
before the sofa, in one,corner of which the little witch was cosily 
cuddled down. 

“No such thing, miss. I don’t say but what your sisterly qual- 
ities are of the first order; and as for your brother—why—I 
fancy he speaks for himself.” 

Here the young man paused before a mirror, run his fingers 
through the clustering brown hair that shaded his forehead, pulled 
up his dicky, arranged his neck-tic, caressed his moustache, and 
then with a self-satisfied smile, resumed his rapid walk. 

“ But that isn’t what I want to talk about, and you know it, 
Bell. I think you are the most provoking, unreasonable, fickle, 
tantalizing, vain, absurd, giddy, incorrigible, tormenting, wild, 
unmanageable little specimen of coquetry that ever abused the 
gift of a pretty face, or bewitched a score of silly men out of their 
wits. Zhat's what I think of you, lady-bird.” 

“O,my! Say that again, Charlie, here are my ears ;” and 
putting up her small white hands, each a perfect nest of dimples, 
Bell pushed away the cloud of silken hair that floated about her 
cheeks, and bent her head forward in a comical, listening position, 
displaying a pair of pretty, shell-tinted ears, over which she sud- 
denly showered her curls again, as she saw the palm of her broth- 
er’s hand descending towards them with a motion highly sugges- 
tive of a boxing. 

“©, you needa’t try to cajole me into laughing by any of your 
babyish tricks.” 

A little pause, during which, Bell saw him stuff his white cam- 
bric handkerchief into his mouth to stifle a laugh, though he had 
turned his back to her, and thought she wouldn’t see him. 

*T’m not in the mood this afternoon, I can tell you. I’ve had 
a piece of my mind in reserve for you this long while, and now 
you've got to hear it. As I said before, I think you—” 

“OQ, yes, dear, Iremember. Don’t trouble yourself to repeat 
that terrible tongue-twister of a sentence. Isn’t that a beauty of 
a slipper, eh ?” 

A delicately-formed foot was thrust from under the folds of 
Bell’s blue muslin skirt. Cinderella might have envied her that 
tiny organ of locomotion, as it lay there so daringly extended, 
denting the sofa cushion with the point of its slippered toes. A 
beauty of a slipper it was, too; a thin, papery little apology for a 
foot-covering, made for in-door wear—a gay mixture of crimson 
and green embroidery silk over black cloth, the former running 
over the toe and around the sides in a profusion of exquisitely 
wrought leaves and buds. Charlie gave it a sideways glance, in- 
dulged in asecond application of the white handkerchief, and 
then growled savagely : 

“Bell Wilson, you—” 

“Did you ever hear me whistle, Charlie? Just let me have 
time to fix my mouth properly, and I'll give you Yankee Doodle 
as you never heard it before.” 

The ripe cherry of a mouth was puckered up into the daintiest 
compass imaginable, and out of it came a Yankee Doodle, clear, 
mellow and sweet as ever a cow-boy whistled it. 

“Hash, rattle-brain! you shall hear mo.” Charlie Wilson 
stepped before the sofa, and caught his sister’s arm with a grasp 
that made her wince. “ As true as I live—” 

“ You will marry Hattie Lane. O, yes, bub, I haven’t the least 
doubt of it. Mortal homely girl, though. Can’t sec what makes 
you fancy her. Looks as old as Methusaleh’s grandpa. Cross- 
eyed and cross-tempered. Complexion like a soda cracker—feet 
like an elephant’s—neck like a beer-bottle. Too modest to wear 
hoops—looks like a collapsed meal-bag allthetime. Tra-la-la—” 

A hand over Bell’s mouth choked her into silence. 

“Do you remember the boat-ride I promised to give you one of 
these days?” 

Q-0-0-h !—0-0-0-h !—o-0 oh! Just the day fora sail! Wait 
while I run for my hat!” 

“Hold! Not quite so fast, miss. Sit still or I'll shake you. I 
want to tell you that if you don’t behave yourself, and listen to 
me for ten whole consecutive minutes without interruption, you 
shall never have that sail—never !” 

“Ten minutes !—ten whole minutes—horrible! Let me se-e!’” 
And the sunshiny face put on a calculating look. “ It’s a bar- 
gain. Commence. Twenty minutes past three, by the clock. 
I’m good as cherry pie, and mum as achurch mouse until half 
past. But get me my sewing-work first; I can’t be idle such a 
while. There, don’t look as though you wanted to eat me up. I’ll 
stop ina second. You'll find it on the table, I guess.” 

Charlie sprang to the table, and tumbled its contents in a queer 
disarray, searching for the five-inch bit of muslin einbroidery that 
he knew had been Miss Bell’s pompously talked of “ sewing- 
work ” for the previous three months, and which bid fair to keep 
her in employment for another three months to come, the dainty 
little lady seldom taking more than two stitches upon it at a time. 
“* She pricked her fingérs eo shockingly,” she said. It wasn’t to 
be found. 


“ Look behind the curtain, on the window-sill, Charlie.” 

Charlie looked on the window-sill. It wasn’t there. 

“Now move the ottoman. No, not that one—the other ! 
it there? Look carefully.” 

Charlie did look carefully—to no purpose. 

“Strange! I'm sure I left it somewhere. I believe it’s stolen. 
I wish you'd buy a watch dog, Charlie. If I’ve lost that once this 
week, I have twenty times. O, but you haven't looked in the cup- 
board, yonder, or on the mantel-shelf. It must be in one of those 
places, sure.” 

Cupboard and mantel-shelf were ransacked in vain. 

“« What’s that on the floor, by the table? , here it is, after all 
—what a stupid girl I am, to be sure ;” and Bell fished up the 
missing needle-work from her pocket, with a wicked light in her 
eyes, which told as plainly as words could have done, that she 
knew its whereabouts all the time. 

“ But I can’t work so. I want my needle-book, thread, scissors, 
bodkin, thimble and emery-ball. Get them for me, bub—that’s a 
dear boy. Where are they !—can’t say, for the life of me. On 
the table, maybe.” 

Again were the contents of the table turned topsy-turvy, this 
time with better success. The needle-book, with its covers of 
green satin, the spool of white cotton, the scissors, the bodkin, 
the tiny gold thimble, the crimson emery-ball, looking like a 
plump, ripe, over-grown strawberry,—all were tumbled in a little 
rattling, jingling shower into the black silk apron held up to catch 
them. 

“ Anything more ?” called Charlie, gaily, as he stood with both 
hands extended, ready for another plunge at the confused pile of 
heterogeneous articles that littered the table. 

“No, I thank you ; I’m quite ready. Remember, at just half- 
past three I’m free from the conditions of the contract.” 

Charlie glanced at the clock. Seven minutes of the ten had 
already been consumed. 

“The deuce! You provoking little minx! But you needn’t 
think to outwit me in that way. You know you deserve a severe 
scolding, instead of the gentle admonition I intend to administer. 
The way you carry sail now-a-days is perfectly awful; such 
another cold-blooded flirt can’t be found in all Claremont. Every 
day you tie some new conquest to your apron-strings. A crowd 
of moths fluttering round a candle of g summer's night, couldn’t 
be more cruelly bewildered than the sighing swains you gather up 
in your train. You just singe their wings and send them adrift 
like so many scorched insects. You’ve, within the past two 
weeks, to my certain knowledge, bewitched Ed Charlton, turned 
the brain of John Goodrich, made a mortal enemy of Fred San- 
ders, broken the heart of that old widower Crosby, driven Jim Al- 
den to the brink of despair, besides shamefully abusing the best 
friend I have in the world—Phil Brainard. You kn2w from the 
commencement of your acquaintance with him, that I had set my 
heart on your making a match of it, and—” 

“Time’s up, sir! not another word.” Bell’s whine forefinger 
pointed to the little French timepiece in the corner. “I’m quite 
faint with indignation at the whoppers you have told. In the first 
place I never gave Ed Charlton a bit of encouragement, only by 
gojng to one concert and three parties with him, and letting him 
carry a daguerreotype afew days. As for turning John Good- 
rich’s brains, he never had any to turn, that I could discover. If 
I’ve made Fred Sanders hate me, I’m glad of it—the popinjay— 
with his scented handkerchief and oiled ringlets—I always 
detested him. The widower Crosby, too! Break his heart! Af- 
ter a man has put up his fourth wife’s tombstone, I’ll risk him. 
I'll wager the fifth weed will get rusty on his hat before I’m old 
enough te marry. Jim Ajden—the lantern-jawed, long-legged, 
awkward, ungainly creature! Ugh! It quite gives me the chills 
to think of him.” 

“ And Phil Brainard—what of him, my most innocent, fastid- 
ious sister?” 

A blaze of blushes made the young girl's face gearlet. Her 
saucy eyes hid themselves under the sweeping fringe of their 
friendly lashes. Her curly head bent low over her work, and her 
gold-thimbled finger flew back a:d forth with wondrous rapidity. 
The confusion was but momentary, however, She lifted her rosy 
face to her brother’s view with an andacious smile. 


“What of him? I think him the most overbearing, haughty, 
disagreeable, self-conceited monster I ever saw. He is as proud 
as Lucifer, as stubborn as a mule, as cold as an iceberg, as stiff as 
a broomstick— and as grand in his manner as though he were su- 
preme lord of this little earth of ours, and twenty more insig- 
nificant planets like it.” 

“ Which all means that you can’t wind him round your little 
finger as you do the rest of your lovers. He is stiff and proud 
and stubborn and cold and grand, just because he wont put his 
neck under your heel, but prefers to manage you with your own 
weapons. And that is the very reason why, in spite of your teeth, 
you can’t help liking him. You'd give every curl on your head 
this minute if you hadn’t quarrelled with him last night.” 

“Pshaw! you’re a dunce, Charles Wilson. I don’t care a 
straw forhim. There! if I haven’t pricked me again !”’ 

Thimble, thread, embroidery, scissors, flew- unceremoniously to 
the other end of the sofa, and Bell’s red mouth commenced a 
second melodious attack on Yankee Doodle. 

“T wasn’t aware that Miss Wilson numbered whistling among 
her accomplishments. Bravo! bravo! I couldn’t execute it better 
myself.” 

The voice wasn’t Charlie’s. It seemed to come from the low, 
vine-covered window at the end of the sofa. Bell gave a start so 
violent as to send her curls in a flying dance all about her face. 
Her prettily slippered foot disappeared instantly under her skirts. 
Her face flushed rosily. The next moment a masculine hand 
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swept aside the drapery of emerald foliage that curtained the win- 
dow—a handsome, manly face framed itself for an instant in the 
green vines, a pair of frank, blue eyes wandered on a single, quick, 
admiring glance to the further corner of the sofa, and then the ~ 
face, the hand, and the eyes were withdrawn, but not before a 
bouquet of white roses and evergreen lay like a messenger of recon - 
ciliation in Bell’s lap. 

“ Phil Brainard, as I live! The very boy I most wish to see. 
I'm after him like chain-lightning ;” and snatching his cap, Char- 
les Wilson sprang from the room. Ah, he would have given a 
kingdom to see what Bell was doing after he bad gone—holding 
that fresh, sweet gift of snowy blossoms so tenderly, laying her 
soft, delicate cheek against them, sweetening them with kisses, and 
finally with a little sigh that was twin to a blush, fastening them 
upon her bosom. It he didn’t see her, however, the two blue eyes 
peering cautiously through the vines, did. Unconscious Bell 
Wilson! Artful Philip Brainard! Who was happiest ? 

Bell Wilson was a spoiled child—a beauty, an heiress, and an 
orphan—the pet, plaything and pride of her good-natured, indul- 
gent brother, the envy of half the female population of our goodly 
village, and the “ bright, particular star,” which had risen and set 
in almost every young man’s heaven of hope for miles around. 
You would have thought the last fact no wonder could you have 
looked in upon her that summer afternoon after her brother had 
left her. You couldn’t have matched the clear olive complexion 
in a hundred towns, or fuund a rose-leaf, though you searched a 
dozen summers, more exquisitely stained with crimson than her 
oval checks. The splendid gray eyes darkened by lashes dark as 
midnight, the low, white forehead, the scarlet thread of a mouth, 
the long dark hair, too heavy for the confinement of a comb, 
sweeping in a glossy, ringletty mass almost to the bottom of her 
slender waist, the white, beautifully moulded arm and neck—cach 
and all contributed to the list of attractions which made Bell Wil- 
son the Belle of Claremont. 

For a long time after Charlie’s han she sat there curled 
up on the sofa, thinking any quantity of pretty, pleasant thoughts, 
if one might judge from the little army of smiles that poured 
across her face, each one dying away in a faint flush of bashfal 
color, or drowning itself in the eddies of dimples that slept about 
her lips, to’be followed by another and another, all anxious to per- 
ish in the same sweet suicidal manner 

At last with a little yawn, she rose up and went out upon the 
piazza. It had been a hot sultry day, and Bell noticed as she 
seated herself in the breezy verandah, that a heavy storm was 
gathering in the southwest. Great banks of black clouds walled 
the horizon, and wheeled scowlingly up into the sky. There was 
a sort of fascination in watching them as their rugged, billowy 
masses deepened and darkened overhead. The low growl of the 
thunder broke and died along the hills. ‘The wind with a threat- 
ening wail, answered the sound. Pioneer flashes of lightning 
darted through the heavens, announcing the coming tempest. A 
gloom, like sudden twilight, dropped down upon the village. 

The storm grew and greatened slowly ; but at last, complete in 
strength and fury, it broke in a sudden rush of rain upon the 
earth. The young girl was driven from her post of observation, 
and obliged to take shelter once more in the cosy sitting-room she 
had deserted. But the scene had an unusual charm for her, and 
going to the window—the same that had framed Philip Brainard’s 
handsome face scarcely an hour before—she held back the drip- 
ping vines and looked out upon the storm. A more timid nature 
might have been appalled. The whole south and west was a 
continued sheet of fire. The reports of the thunder were almost 
deafening, the long, loud, hissing sweep of the rain and the cry of 
the wind, had a terrific music. But Bell liked it. Her young 
eyes kindled, her fresh, girlish face was sobered into an expression 
of intense but reverent admiration. The sublimity of the specta- 
cle awed her with wonder, thrilled her with a solemn, unutterable, 
tranced delight. 

Suddenly there came a shock so strong, a flash so blinding and 
close at hand, a reverberation so stunning, that involuntarily she 
shrank back a few paces from the window, and clasped her hands 
across her eyes with a stifled ery of terror. It was a long time 
before she could summon courage to look out again, and when she 
did so, the fury of the storm seemed almost spent. She saw a 
number of persons burrying down the street through the rain, and 
in the distance, at the foot of a rustic bridge, a little knot of men 
were collected. Had the lightning struck! Was anybody killed ? 
The thought struck a cold pain to her heart. While she was 
straining her eyes to make out the mystery, she heard her brother’s 
step in the hall, and sprang out to meethim. Buthe hurried past 
her without seeming to notice her hurried query of “ What is the 
matter, Charlie?’ Past her, without heeding the little white hand 
she dropped detainingly upon his arm ; past her, into the sitting- 
room, where, throwing himself down upon the lounge, he buried 
his face in his hands and groaned aloud. 

Bell’s heart stood still with a great, wild throb of fear. 

“What is it, Charlie?” at ag she asked in a husky 
whisper. 

“ Don’t—don’t ask me! I cannot, will not, dare not tell you 
O, Bell! Bell !’’ 

“ For Heaven's sake, Charlie, what do you mean ?” 

“My poor, poor sister!” was the only answer, given in a low, 
unnatural tone. 

“Charlie, Charlie, I shall go mad with terror, if you don’t 
speak to me. Do not be afraid to tell me! See,Iamcalm. Is - 
he—Ph—Ph—ilip hurt?” And Bell tried to pull away the 
strong hands that concealed her brother’s face. 

A silence more expressive than words answered her. With a 
low moan she staggered backward, her face whitening with the 
mighty anguish that convulsed her heart, her lips pallid, her small 
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hands locked together and pressed, as with a spasm of sudden 
pain, upon her heart. 

“T am glad you care for him only as a friend, Bell. 
this shock might—” 

“Don’t, don’t, don’t mock me, Charlie. Those were idle words 
I spoke this afternoon. I never thought him haughty or self- 
conceited. I did like—ay, love him, better than life, better than 
anything under heaven. O, pity me, Charlie, pity me!” 

Just then there was another step at the door—a quick, firm, 
tread. Bell’s eyes dilated, her drooped head was thrown up in an 
attitude of eager listening, her white lips parted with a cry of joy. 

“ His step—I cannot be deceived. It is, it must be he! 
Charlie, you have been misinformed.” 

The door opened and a young man entered. The pair of in- 
quisitive blue eyes that had looked in on Miss Bell’s privacy a few 
hours before, sought her pale, terrified face now with a look of 
wondering inquiry. But before he had time to put his surprise 
into speech, she sprang with a scream of delight into his arms. 

“O, Philip, Philip, I thought you were dead! Charlie said 

Her soft white arms clung about his neck, her head nestled 
against his shoulder. There was no reserve, no coquetry there. 
If Philip Brainard was a trifle astonished at the warmth of his re- 
ception—so unlike the shy, coquettish manners that usually tor- 
mented him—he certainly did not seem displeased by the touch of 
the clasping arms and the nestling head. Very closely he drew 
the trembling girl to his heart. 

A low smothered langh came from the end of the sofa where 
Charlie's face was buried. 

“Don’t care a straw for him, do you, sis? O, no! Thought 
I'd fetch you to your senses! But why didn’t you give a body a 
chance to finish his story? I was going to tell you, Bell, that a 
pair of Squire Snow’s oxen were struck by lightning down on the 
bridge—don’t see why you need look so white about it, though. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

Bell made a frantic attempt to escape from the stout arms which 
encircled her. A pretty threat of vengeance broke from the lips 
into which the color was rapidly coming back; a threat broken 
in two by the sudden application of a bearded mouth above her 
own. A threat which I can’t say whether she ever fulfilled or not, 
as I left them then. This much I can say. She never coquetted 
afterward, and in less than six months from that time Charlie 
called her sister Brainard. 
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PREMATURE EDUCATION. 


When we are considering the health of children, it is imperative 
not to omit the importance of keeping their brains fallow, as it 
were, for several of the first years of their existence. ‘The mischief 
porpetnated by a contrary course, in the shape of bad health, peev- 
tsh tem developed vanity, is incurable. Some infant prod- 
igy, w ich i is a standard of mischief throughout its neighborhood, 
misleads them. But parents may be assured that this early work 
is not, by any means, all gain, even in the way of work. I sus- 
pect it is a loss ; and ‘that children who begin their education late, 
as it would be called, will rapidly overtake those who have been 
in harness before them. And what advantage can it be that a 
child knows more at six years old than its compeers, especially if 
this is to be gained at a sacrifice of health, which may never be re- 
gained? There yd be some excuse for this early book-work in 
the case of those children who are to live by manual labor. It is 
worth while, perhaps, to run the risk of some physical injury to 
them, having only their early years in which we can teach them 
book knowledge. The chance of mischief, too, will be less, being 
more likely to be counteracted by their after life. But for achild, 
who is to be at book-work for the first twenty-one years of its life, 
what folly it is to exhaust in the least its mental energy, which, 
after all, is its surest implement.—Arthur Ielps. 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF LOCKLEY HOUSE. 


BY THEODORE L. WILCOX. 


Menory’s broken mirror, multiplying all other objects, brings 
one before me, single and undivided—the picture of my early 
days at Lockley House. My futher was the proprietor of this 
princely mansion, and my sister, two years older than myself, was 
the only being who shared his love with me. My mother had 
died when we were yet infants ; and my father, objecting to plac- 
ing any one over us, had devoted himself to our welfare, and was 
in himself at once father, mother and instructor. 

So strongly did we resemble each other, that we were constant- 
ly taken for twins, Helen growing less rapidly than myself. Our 
affection for each other was proverbial, and no one could ever 
recollect the slightest disturbance or contradiction between us. 
Our days of childhood and early youth were passing delightfully 
away in this beautiful retreat. Every indulgence that wealth or 
affection could procure was ours, and in the gladness of our own 
lives we could well afford to make glad the lives of others less 
highly favored. Helen was the angel of the poor in our neigh- 
borhood, and blessings followed her wherever she appeared. In 
our walks and rides about the village, we were alike greeted by 
the thanks and blessings which properly belonged to her alone ; 
but as they could not distinguish between us, I was obliged to ac- 
cept and acknowledge them too, ashamed that I had not earned 
them. 

” We were fifteen and seventeen years old, respectively, when my 
father received a letter from an old friend, who had gone to Pisa 
for his health, stating that he felt himself about to die, and entreat- 
ing him to take charge of his only child, a youth of eighteen. 
He added that he had made my father executor of his will, and 
guardian of his son, and begged him, to take him for a time at 
least, under his own roof; with all which requisitions my father 
promptly complied. 

The prospect of such an addition to our family was very dis- 
tasteful to Helen and myself. Bred up without brothers or any 
boy friend, we had ideas that they must inevitably be very dis- 
agreeable in a house. We pictured Leonard Mowbray as a tall, 
awkward lad, who would perpotually spoil our enjoyment by his 
gaucherie, and disturb our hitherto uninterrupted freedom. My 
father gave us several lectures upon our unwonted selfishness, be- 
fore we could cease to lament the approaching inroad upon our 
quiet home. 

Let me come to the meeting at once. We returned home one 
evening from shopping at the city, and had strewn the parlor floor 
and tables with our purchases. We were deep in the mysteries of 
green, blue and rose color, for our own dresses, and had called in 
housekeeper, chambermaid and cook to receive the presents we 
had brought them from town, when my futher, who was reported 
absent on our return, quietly opened the door and ushered ina 
young man whom he introduced as Mr. Leonard Mowbray. He 
was tall and rather slight, it is true, but the awkwardness we had 
anticipated was invisible. His manner in receiving our welcome 
was exceedingly quiet, but with no perceptible bashfulness; and 
so far from feeling that he was at all inferior to us, he seemed to 
regard us with a subdued sort of condescension, which, as it was 
not pompous or ungraceful, we bore very well. 

A few weeks developed our acquaintance. It was a new era in 
our lives to receive attentions from a young and handsome man; 
and although my father nearly always accompanied us in our ex- 
cursions, one of us was left to the sole care of the new comer. 
All that was good and noble seemed centered in Leonard Mow- 
bray. His countenance was at once commanding and gracious— 
his voice sweet and powerful. He swayed us by a will so gra- 
ciously exerted, that we wore his chains without knowing it, and 
it was only necessary for him to express a wish to make it our own 
desire also. No thought of rivalry seemed to come between Helen 
and myself, deeply as we were both interested in our guest, for he 
invariably treated us exactly alike. 

We had thought it delightful to pass the summer as we did with 
our brother Leonard, as we now called him; but when autumn 
came, the grand, glorious autumn, with its gorgeous coloring, its 
clear, bracing air, and magnificent scenery, changing every day to 
new beauty, I do not think there were ever happier hearts than 
ours. Our dream, however, was broken up by the necessity im- 
posed upon Leonard and my father to go away for a season. They 
were to visit Leonard’s estate, and my father wished to make 
some arrangements named in Mr. Mowbray’s will, and desired his 
ward to accompany him. The house was very desolate after they 
had gone. It was the first time we had been left alone, but we did 
not rebel, because it was for Leonard. They were detained seve- 
eral weeks, the longest we had ever known in our lives. 

How beautiful Helen looked on the night of their arrival! She 
had taken a fancy to dress herself in a plain black dress that day, 
with a single rose in her hair. Her beautiful arms and neck were 
uncovered, and the contrast of her dress was singularly charming. 
When Leonard entered the room, I saw that he was struck with 
her appearance. He had never before seen her save in colors. He 
ha@@ a boyish way of telling when he was pleased with any one, 
and he could not help telling her so now. She said, simply: “I 
am glad you like me, Leonard.” 

I do not know how this little, unimportant circumstance could 
have affected me so much; but I became so silent and dull that 
my father thought me ill. Could it be that I was jealous of 
Helen? Alas! it was but the budding of that bitter fruit that 
was two years ripening into worse than Dead Sea apples. I 
struggled fiercely against it. I recalled all that Helen had been 


to me before he came; I wept, prayed against it; but on my heart 
and life the deadly influence had fallen, blighting every generous 
feeling, untwining every cord of sisterly affection. O, Heien, 
sweet angel of my childhood! how could I think aught of evil 
against thee ? 

I was very ill after this, and Helen was my nurse. I knew that 
when she thought I was sleeping she would steal down for a brief 
moment to see Leonard. I could not look at her when she re- 
turned, for I knew that her cheeks were flushed and rosy from his 
kiss, that she came from the atmosphere of his love—that love 
which I lay dying to receive. One night he watched with. her, 
that my father might have rest. I turned my face to the wall, 
and neither spoke to them nor looked at them for the whole night. 
They thought me in a stupor ; but I heard all they said. It was 
mostly of me that they talked, and Helen’s tones of pity for my 
sufferings almost turned me from my selfish jealousy. The next 
moment a term of endearment to Leonard, from her lips, seared 
me against her. 

Leonard entered upon his estate while I lay ill. It had been 
determined that the same day that put him in possession of it 
should witness his marriage with Helen ; but my state prevented 
it. I resolved not to recover, and long after the physician pro- 
nounced me convalescent, it was my pleasure to lie in silence and 
darkness, and to refuse food and light. Ido not think that any 
one suspected my state of mind ; Helen might have noticed my 
coldness when she spoke of her marriage. In fact she did so 
without attributing it to the right cause. She once said, sadly : 

“ You do not seem to like Leonard, Alice. I thought you once 
regarded him as a brother.” 

I turned upon her with flashing eyes, for I thought she was try- 
ing to discover my real feelings ; but she looked so sincere that I 
only said, carelessly : 

“If you like him, it is enough. I am not bound to like other 
people’s lovers.” 

Helen went to the altar with the belief that I disliked Leonard. 
The marriage was no longer delayed, for I refused positively to 
go. My father and Leonard, as well as Helen, seemed hurt at 
my refusal, and Helen came to my room after she was dressed, 
and knelt by my bed, begging me to try to rise and witness the 
ceremony. She even offered to give up being married in church 
if I would go down stairs. My haughty refusal might almost 
have betrayed me, had she not been so persnaded that I disliked 
Leonard. 

“ Good-by, then, Alice,” she said, less gently than I had ever 
heard her speak. ‘“ You have wounded me more than I ever 
thought you could do. Sometime you may know what a noble 
heart Leonard possesses.” 

Heavens! did I not know? Leonard came and took leave of 
me kindly but very seriously. Something of Helen’s suspicion 
that I disliked him might have communicated itsclf to his mind. 
I soon left my bed after they had gone. My father’s loneliness 
pained me, and for his sake I exerted myself. We went back to 
our old life now, except that Helen was missing. We heard from 
them every day ; and twice in the two months following the wed- 
ding they had surprised us with appearing just as we sat down to 
dinner. Leonard’s home was but a few miles off. The third 
time they insisted so strongly upon carrying my father and myself 
home with them that I consented to go. I felt that perhaps the 
sight of Leonard as a married man, immersed in plain domestic 
affairs of everyday life might break up my romantic dreams of 
his perfections. 

On the road to their house, while my father and myself were 
following them in our own carriage, he unconsciously revealed 
something which 1 had never suspected. Leonard had loved me 
first, and only that Helen had seemed to like him best did he fix 
upon her. At this disclosure I shricked aloud, and that shriek 
betrayed my secret to my father. 

“ Alas, my poor child!” he said, “is it indeed so? And your 
illness—ah, I see it all now !” 

I could not bear his pitying words, nor his self-reproach ; but 
my secret seemed lighter for being divided. I was very gay on 
this visit, and rattled on in such an unwonted strain that Helen 
asked my father if he did not fear that my senses were affected by 
my illness. 

I must hurry over the last few days of my stay. My father 
and Leonard went away together to stay through the night. I 
slept with Helen, and it afterwards appeared that in my sleep I 
divulged what my father had told me, as well as my love for 
Leonard. So strongly did this affect her, that fever and delirium 
followed, and when the travellers returned, Helen was apparently 
dying. Then I realized the full force of my own sinful love for 
her husband. I besought her forgiveness by every tender argu- 
ment I could use. She was beyond all that. Already the gates 
of the Eternal City were opening to receive her, and I could not 
even catch the hem of her robe as she floated up thither. O, Helen ! 
my sister! If this could have been spared ; but no, it was a part 
of my bitter punishment that she should thus learn my secret and 
die through the knowledge of it! 


Five years have elapsed. My father and myself still live at 
Lockley House, and Leonard, a lonely and melancholy man, at 
his own. Latterly be has spoken words to me that make me 
tremble. Last night he said, looking at my mourning dress, which 
I have never laid aside, “ Poor Alice! it was not your fault, after 
all!” And this night, again, he said, “ Why cannot we threelive 
together?” I dare not grasp at this and call it hope, for Helen’s 
form seems near me. Yet would Helen gradge me a few years of 
happiness after that terrible misery? Would she forbid me to 
make Leonard’s life less cheerless? O, Helen, my sister, give me 
some sign that you are not angry at my thoughts ! 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 
The accompanying portrait of one of 


was a contributor to the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, established in 1828, and to Brew- 


the most original thinkers and writers that 
Great Britain ever produced, whose “ His- 
tory of Frederick Great” is now en- 
ing the attention of the reading world 

of Eu and America, is from a photo- 
ic likeness recently taken, and must 

fore be satisfi in every respect. 
Thomas Carlyle m= in the parish of 
Middlebie, near to the village of Eccle- 
fechan, in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, on the 
4th ot December, 1795. His father, a man 
remarkable for his force of character, was a 
small farmer in easy circumstances; and 
his mother, who died only a few years ago 
at a ripe old age, was a woman of superior 
intelligence and of earnest wa The 
subject of this brief memoir was eldest 
son of a numerous family, and as such re- 
ceived an education the best of its kind that 
Scotland could at the period of his youth 
afford. He was, at a ae age, sent 
to the parish school of lefechan, and, 
when in his thirteenth year, to the gram- 
mar school of the neighboring town of 
Annan. Carlyle began his studies at the 
Edinburgh University with the purpose of 
entering the Scotch Church. About the 
year 1819, however, when he was twenty- 
three years of age, and when his education 
was so far advanced that he might have be- 
come a preacher, a change of views induced 
him to abandon the intended profession, 
and he accepted a situation as teacher of 
mathematics in a large school at Kirkcaldy, 
in Fifeshire. Finding the vocation of 
schoolmaster an irksome as well as an un- 
profitable one, after a probation of three 
, he abandoned tuition, and devoted 
himecif professionally to literature. His 
first work was a translation of Legendre’s 
“ Geometry,” to which he prefixed an orig- 
inal “Essay on Proportion.” This was 
followed, in 1823, by a “‘ Life of Schiller,” 
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which ap; in the London Magazine. 
The “Life” was favorably received, and 
our author forthwith commenced a 


translation ot Goethe’s “‘ Wilhelm Meister.” 
This translation, the first actual introduc- 
tion of Goethe to the British reading world, 
attracted no small Yegree of public atten- 
tion. His name now. speedily became fa- 
miliar to the public ear, and ere long his 
circumstances a) sufficiently promis- 
ing to warrant his proposing for the hand |} 

of a young lady of great nal attrac- 
tions to whom he was attached. Thislady, |jji\\\| 
Miss Welsh, the only daughter of a veteri- |; ||| aS 
nary surgeon of fortune, and a lineal | | Wi, os 
descendant of the great reformer, John i | | | 
SS 
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ster’s Edinburgh Cyclopedia, then in 
course of publication. He fext produced 
his “Sartor Resartas” (literally “The 
Tailor Out-tailored”’), or an imaginary 
history of a certain Herr Teufelsdreck, an 
eccentric German professor and philoso- 
pher. About the middle of 1834 Mr. 
Carlyle removed to London, where he has 
remained ever since. Here, in 1837, he 
wrote his “French Revolution—A His- 
tory.” In the summer of this he 
made his as a public 
and delivered a course of lectures on “Ger- 
man Literature.” This was followed, in 
1838, by a second course on “The History 
of Literature: or, the Successive Periods 
of Euro) Culture.” The next year he 
gave a third series, on “The Revolutions 
of Modern Europe ;” and, finally, in 1840, 


he delivered a series on “Heroes, Hero- 
AS 


SSSSSS} Worship, and the Heroic in History.” The 

GCL’S last of these courses only was published. 
These lectures were succeeded, in 1843, by 
“Past and Present,” a work contrasting in 
a philosophical spirit, English society of 
the middle ages with that of our own days; 
and this again, in 1845, by “Oliver Crom- 
well’s Letters and § hes,” beneath 
which unpretending title was hidden one 
of the best histories of the time of the 
Great Rebellion. Four years eet 
ly appeared the “ Latter-day Pamph ets ;” 
and in another year, 1850, the “ Lite of 
John Sterling.” Since that period Mr. 
Carlyle has been incessantl engaged on 
his “ Life of Frederick the Great of Prus- 
sia,” the first two volumes of which have 
just appeared, and are to be followed short- 
ly by two more. This is a work of great 
interest and power. 


PIAZZA DI SOLOFRA, 
IN SALERNO, NAPLES, ITALY. 

The picturesque character of the street 
scene on this page would alone commend 
it to notice, if no special interest attached 
to the view. The square campanile or 
bell-tower, the massive facade of the 
church, the monument in the centre of the 
square, the gloomy piles of Medisval 
buildings, the strange figures in the streets, 

riests, peasants, towns-people, mules and 
rs, convey an impressive idea of an 

old Italian town. Salerno, situated at the 
northern extremity of the gulf to which it 
gives name, is and has been greatly in- 
jured by the recent earthquake which has 
visited the greater part of the kingdom of 
Naples. On the first night of the catas- 
trophe the shocks were perpetual at Saler- 


Knox, brought, with other property to Mr. 
Carlyle, a farm called Delesenettod. 
which is situated about fifteen miles trom 
Dumfries, in one of the most solitary dis- 
tricts of western Scotland. To this se- 
cluded residence Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle retired almost immediately | have since been repeatedly reprinted under the title of “ Miscel- 
after their marriage, and from here he commenced a correspon- | lanies.” The first of them was an essay on Jean Paul Richter, 
dence with Goethe, which, though too soon interrupted by the | and appeared in 1827; this was succeeded the next year by an 
death of the great philosopher in 1832, has exercised a permanent | eloquent article on German Literature, and a peculiarly beautiful 
influence upon Carlyle’s subsequent career. Mr. Carlyle com- biographical sketch of poor Burns. Other essays, in the same 
menced a series of contributions to the Edinburgh Review, which | periodical, followed shortly after; at the same period Mr. Carlyle 


PIAZZA DI SOLOFRA, SALERNO, NAPLES, ITALY. 


no. Here, one account states, a great 
number of houses, including the Palace of 
the Intendenza, and the quatters of the 
gendarmerie, were severely affected ; near 
Salerno a church and belfry fell killing two ladies. The old cit 
is irregularly and badly built ; the cathedral alone remains to m 
the importance of Salerno in the middle ages ; but much of its 
characteristic architecture has been destroyed. The other churches 
_contain little worthy of observation. Some of the public build- 
ings are, however, remarkable for their architecture. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Prorrieror. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


One copy, one year. . . eee eee $250 
90.00 0.000 de 9 00 
Twelve your (ama ono the guides wp of tha chub). 2000 

One of Batiov’s Prcroril, and eno copy of Tun OF OUB 
Union, when together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Voraazun.—In Tunis four different colored turbans are worn, the white by 
re performed the black by the 
a ge to Mecca, an e e 
wed to wear any other head-dress. 

Youne ‘Pourrician. —The House of Representatives is composed of members 
from the several States, elected by the people for the term of two years, and 
sppertiowed to the population in the following manner: After each decen- 
census, is = to the number of 
uding those bound to service for a term of years. a 

Sellen at oh ome persons. This a 
gate is" to be divided by 238, and the quotient, rejecting fractions, is to fo be 
the ratio of apportionment to the several States. The representative popu- 
lation of each State, ascertained in the same manner and divided by the 
above-named ratio, will give a quotient which is the apportionment for that 
Btate. — loss by fractions is to be made up by assigning to as many 
ing the largest fractions, as may be necessary to make the whole 
number of representatives 288, one additional member each. And if, after 
pa, apportionment, new States are admitted, representatives are assigned to 
tates on the above basis in addition to limited number of 233; 
fy such excess is to continue only till the next apportionment under the 
succeeding census. Besides the representatives from the States, there is a 
delegate each territory, who has a right to speak, but not to vote. 
The compensation of the members is r annum, and that of the 
= $6000, and $8 for every twenty miles’ travel in going and re- 


aunt 8. er F.,- have the esteem of the wise and good don’t trouble 
self about the rest. And if you have not even that, let the segushetion of of 
a well informed conscience make you easy in the meanwhile. 
M. R., Woburn, Mass.—We never venture on medical prescriptions; how- 
ever. in reply to your ah apm we copy the following statement, without. 
| oak vouching for its accuracy: A cure for the small pox ‘has 
communicated to the State Department at Washington, the method of Dr. 
Iandell of Brazil. The doctor dissolves a little vaccine lymph, from four to 
six t+ gh in as many ounces of cold water, and gives to the patient a table 
two or three hours. The favorable result of this exhibition 
in th oat itm tes the symptoms, modifies the species, and cures the small 
pox. 


Purr.—Franklin’s epitaph on himeelf was: ‘‘ The body of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, printer (like the cover of an old book, its contants torn out, and stript 
of its lettering and gilding), lies here, food for worms; yet the work itself 
shall not be lost, for it will appear once more in a new and more beautiful 
edition, corrected and amen by the author.” 

ERIMENTER.— Oxygen gas is generally prepared from black oxide of man- 
ganese. Take an iron bottle having a tube proceeding from the mouth, 
nearly fill it, introduce the farther end of the tube into the lower aperture 
ofa vp a ane surround the bottle with hot coals until it is raised to 
bright red 


+ 


Transrusion.—The practice of saving the life of a patient by 
the transfer of blood from a healthy person, was lately performed 
by Dr. Wheatcroft, an English surgeon. We wish some method 
could be discovered of making mosquitoes return the blood they 
borrow without leave. 


+ — 


Cox. Paran Stevens.—This gentleman has taken the splendid 
new hotel in New York, and will call it the Mt. Vernon House. 


> 


Retativs Philadelphia lately a man was 
fined $16 for intoxication and $5 tor swearing. 


SPLINTERS. 


... Messrs. Cutting & Turner, Tremont Row, now take like- 
nesses on stone, from which copies are printed in fine style. 
.. Among the bequests of the late Ebenezer Francis, was one 
of $500 to his physician, Dr. Jackson. The heirs added $5000. 
. Those men talk most who think least; as frogs cease their 
quacking when a person brings a light to the water-side. 
..+. Bulwer says that smoking affords the softest consolation 
to man, next to that which comes from heaven. 
.... An association of boarding-house keepers has been formed 
in this city for the protection of the rights of seamen. 
. Messrs. Ford & Kunkel have raised by subscription the 
sum of $50,000 for building a theatre in Washington, D. C. 
. John Vandenhoff, the veteran tragedian, lately took a 
final tarewell of the stage in the city of Liverpool, England. 
+++ In California recently the masonic order of Knights Temp- 
lars had a splendid parade, mounted on black horses. 
Stephen C. Massett, better known as “Jeemes Pipes of 
Pipesville,” gives attractive musical and dramatic entertainments. 
In Brooklyn, N. Y., the city of churches and good taste, 
they are building a new opera house, also a church for Beecher. 
..+. The Board of Council, New York recently appropriated 
$300,000 additional to the Central Park. 
. Mrs. Matilda Heron Stoepel is the mother of a fine child. 
May it have the genius of father and mother! 
. The “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” by Dr. Holmes, 
published by Phillips & Sampson, meets with a great sale. 
. Messrs. Ticknor & Fields at the “corner,” are over- 
whelmed with orders for their beautiful ‘‘ Household Waverley.” 
. The theatre at Santiago, a magnificent structure, esti- 
mated to have cost $180,000, was lately destroyed by fire. 
.... A splendid painting by Rubens, ‘ Magdalen renouncing 
the Vanities of the World,” has been much admired in New York. 
..». A Cincinnati paper thinks it would be no harm if certain 
rowdies in that “ilk” were “‘ respectably killed.” 
. We congratulate our fair readers on the latest French 
fashion for bonnets. They really protect the head. 
Landlords in Paris are so extortionate, that at the very 
next revolution they wil certainly all be guillotined. 
. Col. Colt was recently reported dead—but he is alive and 
kicking, unlike his pistols, which never kick. 
. The old Franklin house, at the corner of Hanover and 
Union Streets, has been utterly demolished. Sic transit, etc. 
... Some of the ferry-boats which ply between New York and 
Brooklyn are lighted by gas. A new idea and a very good one. 
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COMMERCE WITH ASIA. 


The settlement of our Pacific coast with the new States of Cali- | 


fornia, and Oregon, and Washington, soon to be a State, will open 
up a vast trade with Hindostan, China, Japan, and other Asiatic 
countries. The favorable proximity of that coast to Asia, its 
admirable seaports, its vast extent of back country, and the enter- 
prising character of its inhabitants, all bespeak for it a vast com- 
merce, with the nations that lay opposite to it, on the other side of 
the Pacific Ocean. Puget’s Sound, the Bay of Columbia, and San 
Francisco, are all destined to be great depots for a foreign com- 
merce that will, in process of time, rival that of our Atlantic 
States. Not only will the products and the wants of the seaboard 
States minister to commerce, but all the vast interior, embracing 
the western slope of the Rocky Mountains, is destined to swell its 
flood in the time to come. Nay, more than this. When the rail- 
road routes shall stretch across the continent, from the three prin- 
cipal foci of the Pacific to the Atlantic States, all the commerce of 
the Union with Asia will seek its outlet in that direction, as well 
as the Asiatic trade of western Europe. Saving of time and dis- 
tance, that imperative necessity of modern commerce, will effect 
this entire change in the traffic of the world, just as soon as our 
trans-continental railroads shall be built, fo#the route from England 
to Asia across this continent will then be her shortest and most 
direct course ; whereas for us on the Atlantic coast, the distance 
will be shortened one-half, and the time three-quarters. 

In view of these important considerations, the recent action of 
our government in negotiating a commercial treaty with China, 
upon the basis of the most favored nations, was in the highest 
degree opportune. It evinced a breadth of statesmanship and 
comprehensive appreciation of the future wants of our country, 


which are extremely creditable to Mr. Buchanan and his cabinet. |. 


China proper contains a population of an hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of people, and by that treaty the trade of that vast nation is 
thrown open to us. It is situated directly opposite to the States 
of our Pacific coast, and there, if anywhere, must the rising com- 
merce of these States find its most beneficial market. The Chinese 
nation is open to improvement and the advance of civilization, 
and when this shall take place, the commerce of that country will 
be worth greatly more to us than at present. The way is also pro- 
vided in that treaty, for the advancement of civilization, by the 
free toleration of Christianity in China, which is secured by ex- 
press stipulation. The improving and elevating doctrines of the 
Christian faith will give the needed impulse to China, awake it 
from its stagnation of centuries, and send it forward on the high- 
road of civilization. ‘Thus while elevating the people in the scale 
of humanity, the diffusion of Christianity among them will con- 
tribute to make them more valuable and more desirable subjects ot 
commercial intercourse with our own land. Seldom in the affairs 
of great nations do we see the interests of religion and of material 
prosperity thus walk hand in hand together, as the result of a 
peaceful and honorable diplomacy. The spectacle is creditable to 
our country and its rulers, however much it may provoke the jeal- 
ous animadversions of the British press. 
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THE USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL ARTS. 

We have in hand a little diamond pamphlet, just published by 
Silsbee, Case & Co., 299 1-2 Washington Street, entitled “A 
Glance at the Progress and Position of the Useful and Beautiful 
Arts.” It is principally devoted to the daguerreotype and photo- 
graphic art, in which Silsbee, Case & Co. are such admirable pro- 
ficients. This establishment is complete in all its departments, 
reception rooms, studios and operating rooms, and they take 
daguerreotypes and photographs of all sizes, plain and colored, in 
a style of unsurpassed perfection. Some of their photographic 
heads colored in oil, are the finest specimens we have ever seen. 
Messrs. Silsbee, Case & Co. are very happy in their portraits of 
ladies and children. During a recent visit to their gallery we 
were surprised to find how many distinguished statesmen, divines, 
literary and scientific men, judges, governors and other celebrities, 
had confided to Messrs. Silsbee, Case & Co. the task of handing 
down their features to posterity. We trust that none of our 
friends from the country or from other States, on a visit to Boston, 
will fail to call at 299 1-2 Washington Street. 


Rospsery AND RePENTANCE.—A woman was detected recent- 
ly, in Cincinnati, Ohio, in pocketing a package of gloves ina 
store. When charged with the theft, she burst into tears and ten- 
dered a $20 bill in payment. The merchant took but $5, and 
gave her $15 in change, but on counting the cash at night that 


| $20 bill was found to be a counterfeit. We suppose in this age of 


and gold, of admiration for success no-matter how obtained, 
that this woman must be regarded as a heroine. We ought to 
have a Legion of Dishonor—we certainly have a legion of dis- 
honorables. 


Wuat SHAKSPEARE BAID. 
liban that his mother, “ the foul witch Sycorax,” with age and 
envy, “was grown into a hoop.” It is to be hoped that no 
such accident as this occurs to the present generation. 


ProraniTy.—Profane language is to conversation what ten inch 
spikes would be to veneering—splitting, shivering and defacing it. 
It is in bad taste, offensive to a majority, and gratifying to none. 


A wavticat Catastrorue.—The crew of a sailing boat 
threw outall her ballast. She was consequently upset—destroyed 
by lightening. 

A Five Ipga.—The past and the future are alike shroudep 
from us; the one wears the widow’s veil—the other the virgin’s. 


—Shakspeare’s Prospero tells Cal- 


FOR THE NEW YEAR! 


Now is the time to subscribe for Ballou’s Pictorial for the year 
1859. Twonumbers more will complete the fifteenth volume of the 
work, and with the number for January first, commences volume 
sixteenth. We shall bring out during the next year some of the 
best novelettes we have ever published, besides which we have 
added to our regular corps of contributors, some of the best male 
and female writers in this country. We shall commence the new 
volume with a fine original romance from the pen of Mrs. Caro- 
Ling Orng, one of the most graceful lady writers now living, 


entitled : 
THE CHANGELING: 
— OR, — 
THE FALSE HEIR. 
Founded on Incidents of the French and Indian War. 


We shall follow this by other equally attractive tales, besides 
which ‘we shall continue our large amount of entertaining original 
stories, sketches, adventures, biographies, etc., in connection with a 
vast number of fine pictures on every conceivable subject. Espec- 
ially will our portraits, alone, be worth more than a year’s sub- 
scription to our paper. They will be large, finely engraved from 
original sittings, and the biographies will be written by able and 
faithful pens, describing eminent cotemporary men, and forming a 
marked feature of the volume. In this department we shall spare 
neither labor nor expense. 

Altogether we intend to make the Pictorial as attractive and 
intrinsically valuable, as we have done heretofore, and to present 
such a weekly visitor for the domestic fireside as shall be welcome 
all over the land. There is not a village or town in the country 
so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily ob- 
tained for “Ballou’s Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured 
for each at about $1 67 a year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the name and money. Any person desiring to form a 
club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by sending us a 
line to that effect. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCB. 


ear (and one to the getter-up of the 00 

and one copy of Taz oF oun 


tagethen $3 60 per annum. 
No. 22 Winter Street, aie Mass. 


ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT, CORNWALA, ENGLAND. 

The picture which occupies the whole of the last page of the 
present number is one of the most striking landscapes we have 
yet published. The singular mountain crowned with antique 
buildings rising in the centre, the tide rushing over the shallows, 
the fishing craft bending before the gale, and the fishermen beach- 
ing their boats, form one of those combinations of picturesque 
features that the eye loves to linger on. St. Michael’s Mount is 
a granite rock in Mount’s Bay, about three-quarters of a mile 
south of Marazion. It rises in a pyramidal form, partially cov- 
ered with buildings, surmounted by a chapel founded in the fifth 
century, and surrounded by the sea at high water. It is the Oc- 
rium of Ptolemy, and most probably the Iktas whence, in former 
times, tin was shipped from Cornwall. On it a priory was found- 
ed by Edward the Confessor, and it was a fortified port of some 
considerable importance during the Parliamentary War. 


M. M. BALLOU, Pwhlisher. 


ENGLanp anp France.—The English are wisely forgetting as 
fast as they can the little episode of Louis Napoleon’s sending 
war-ships to the Tagus to enforce his demand for the restitution 
of the Charles George, seized on a charge of slave trading and 
for the liberation of her captain, etc. England sent two screw- 
steamers to watch the French, but did nothing else. When Louis 
Napoleon’s bold attitude was crowned by success, the English 
journals vapored, but they are mute now, and had better remain 
so. John Bull lives in a glass house and had better not throw 
stones. We love the old fellow when he appears bluff, jolly, and 
natural, but we sidle away from him whenever he assumes the 
hated logk ot Pecksniff. 


Mr. ux Masserr.“ Col. pine Pipes of Pipesville,” the 
well-known and popular correspondent of the New York Spirit 
of the Times, has achieved quite a triumph in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and elsewhere, in his clever monologue entertainment 
called “Song and Chit-Chat of Travel in many Lands:’ He 
draws crowded houses, and richly deserves the harvest te to 
reaping. 


“Joy TEARS. a marriage in Adrian, Michigan, 
after the ceremony, the bride burst into tears of course. Where- 
upon the bridegroom, a stout six foot fellow, following the exam- 
ple, blubbered like a calf, and on being remonstrated with, roared 
out: “ Lem’me alone! choses she doos—you 
onfeelin’ critters !’’ 


Avotuzr Trerecrarn.—A line of sounding for another tele- 
graph from the banks of Newfoundland to the entrance of the 
English Channel, via Fayal, Western Islands, has just been made. 
The depth in one place exceeded 3000 fathoms, which was the 
extent of the lead line used on board. 
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Che Port's Corner. 


TRUE REST. 


BY J. 8. DWIGHT. 


Sweet is the pleasure 
Itself cannot spoil! 

Is not true leisure 
One with true toil? 


Thou who wouldst taste it, 
Still do thy best; 

Use it, not waste it, 
Else ’tis no rest. 


Wouldst behold beauty 
Near thee—all round? 
Only hath duty 
Such a sight found. 


‘Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 


°Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife, 
Fleeing to ocean 
After its life. 


Deeper devotion 
Nowhere hath knelt; 
Fuller emotion 
Heart never felt. 


“Tis loving and serving 
The Highest and Best! 

"Tis onward, unswerving ; 
And that is true rest. 


VICE. 


Think’st thou there is no tyranny but that 

Of blood aud chains. The despotism of vicee— 

The weakness and the wickedness of luxury— 

The negligence—the apathy —the evils 

Of sensual sloth—produce ten thousand tyrants, 
Whore delegated cruelty surpasses 

The worst acts of one evergetic master, 

However harsh and hard iu his own bearing.—Brrox. 


GREATNESS. 
He died that death which best becomes a man, 
Who is with keenest sense of conscious ill 
And deep remorse assailed, a wounded spirit, 
A death that kills the noble and the brave, 
And only them. He had no other wound.—Joanna Bau. 


HOME. 


The first sure symptoms of a mind in health, 
Is rest of heart, and pleasure felt at home .—Youna. 


Enitor's Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


The first snow! What a flutter it causes in young hearts! Itis the gage 
of winter, which he flings upon the earth in token ~d his speedy coming to 
claim his sovereignty, and defend it a lout ti he flings it 
down in tempestuous fary avd then hurries off like a melo-dramatic hero. 
This year, however, he did his epiriting gently. A little noiseless flurry in 
the night, and then the morning sun showed a fair white covering on roof 
end street, field and forest, thin and delicate as the frosting to a wedding 
cake. It was a gentle hint, but sufficient—an avant-courier of winter, and 
pleasantly suggestive of sleigh-rides and other delectations...... We see by 
some of our late foreign exchanges that the French and English are not quite 
certain of the fidelity of the Chinese to their recent treaty stipulations. The 
fact is that the French and English have earned the undying hatred of the 
Celestials, while Russia and this country are regarded in the light of friends. 
We can afford to allow the London Times to sneer at our treaty—time will 
show that it will be more profitable to us than their treaty will be to them. 
It is one thing to make a treaty of commerce. and another to compel the for- 
eign parties to it to trade with you, when moré agreeable customers are in 
the market...:..The year 2255 was fixed upon by the astronomers of the 
last century for the annihilation of this great soap-bubble of a world we live 
in. The extinguisher was to be a comet ; but modern science has renewed 
our lease. Mr. Babinet has shown that the ethereal substance of comets is 
i ble of producing the slightest effect on our planetary system, and that 
one of these long-haired meteors striking the earth would present no more of 
an obstacle than a cloud of mist to a locomotive under a full head of steam. 
Good on Mr. Babinet’s head! We like him. Now bring on your comet— 
who's afraid’. .....The success of Mr. Morphy, the young American chess- 
player, has revived reminiscences of distinguished amateurs, among others, 
Napoleon the First. He was fond of the game, but an unlucky player. The 
genius which with such infallible skill directed the human masses launched 
against each other on the battle-field became confused in attempting to man- 
age the little kings, queens, and pawns on the board, when he found an ad- 
versary bold enough to dispute the victory With him. When hé lost a game 
his ill-humor was excessive......The production of opera at the Boston 
Theatre reminds us, by the rule of contraries, of the manner in which a 
country manager produced the lyric drama at his establishment. The bills 
contained the following programme: “ Grand representation of Lucrezia 
Borgia, a celebrated opera in three acts. For the music, which would only 
embarrass the progress of the action. wiil be substituted an interesting and 
lively dialogue.”’...... Victor Hugo is writing poetry in exile. Will he return 
to Paris while Napoleon lives? We hardly think so, for the ruler of France 
can hardly forget that Hugo wrote of him only a few years since, as follows: 
“To feign death is his art. Hv lies mute and motionless, looking in the op- 
posite direction to his object until the hour for action comes, when he turns 
his head, and springs upon his prey. Tis policy starts out on you abruptly, 
at some unheeded turning, pistol in hand, like a robber. Up to that point, 
there is the least possible t. Louis Napol ti breaks this 
silence; but then he does not speak, he lies. This man lies as other men 
breathe. He announces an honest intention, be on your guard; he affirms, 
distrust him; he takes an oath, tremble for your life.”..,...1¢ is not only 


bard to distinguish between too little and too much, but between the good 
and eri! intentions of the different would-be reformers. One man bawls out 
“ fire!™ that he may save the house; another that he may run away with 
the furniture. ..... The Ceredo Crescent states that Mr. George Chamberlain 
of Amesbury, Mass., bas purchased a tract of land in Oeredo, Eli Thayer's 
Virginia settlement, on which he intends to erect a large woolen cloth man- 


paseew A letter was dropped into the post-office in Greenfield, Mass., 
recently, directed to *‘ Eggarborcitty Nuschersy.” After some study, it was 
sent to Egg Harbor city, New Jersey...... Schruling, a German philoso- 
pher, has been experimenting as to the amount of carbonic acid exhaled from 
the lungs. A man 39 years old, in repose, exhaled 12 grammes per hour, in 
active exercise, 24 grammes per hour. A tippler threw out but 7 grammes in 
repose and 11 in exercise. The drunkard’s carbon is retained and burns up 
the vital organs......A vessel which arrived at Baltimore a few days since, 
with a cargo of rum, has, with her cargo, been confiscated by the collector, 
because the rum was in casks of only sixty gallons capacity. The revenue 
law provides that spirituous liquors, with the exception of brandy and arrack, 
shall not be imported in caske of less than ninety gallons. The vessel and 
cargo are valued at $20,000. ..... The mayor of Portsmouth, Va.. has deter- 
mined to put a stop to the habit of swearing on the street, for which inde- 
cency he has already fined a great many persons, without respect to rank or 
condition......A few days ago, says a Munich letter, a female fainted in one 
of the streets of this city. An elderly gentieman who approached the spot 
where she was lying requested some of the persons present to go and bring a 
medical man. They all replied that they knew not where to find one. ‘** Well, 
then,” said he, ~‘ I will go myrelf,’”’ and in a few minutes he returned with a 
doctor, who applied the proper remedies to the poor woman. The kind-heart- 
ed old gentleman was King Louis of Bavaria. Is it possible? Then it is true 
that kings are human beiogs......I. L. Allen of Albany, N. Y., met witha 
singular and painful accident recently. Ile wears, or rather did wear, a most 
luxuriant pair of whiskers, a foot or less in length. While ruoning a sugar- 
mill, which was worked by steam, the whiskers on and under the left side of 
his face and neck were caught in the machinery, and every hair of them torn 
out by the roots, leaving the skin as bare as the hand...... ** Podoscaphes *’ 
for walking on the water are all the rage on the contivent of Europe, and 
some Yankee firm ought to introduce them here. It would be quite pleasant 
to take a moonlight stroll on Charles River, or a week's ramble on the Merri- 
mac or Connecticut...... We extract the following from a paper printed and 
published at Jerusalem: ** The windmill built by Mr. Holman of Canterbury, 
on the land p h d and d by Sir Joseph Montefiore at the foot of 
Mount Zion, is now in full operation. The Jews were disposed to speak 
slightingly of any benefit likely to accrue to themselves from this mill, whilst 
it was in the course of erection; but the case is altered now; numbers of 
persons go to admire the elegance of the structure, and the efficiency of the 
machinery, whilst it is found that _anersg fiour is to be procured at much 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters and in General. 

In England, Mr. Bright's late speeches are still the topic of conversation. 
Their intevse radicalism has alarmed the old conrervatives.—At Bradford, 
England, the wholesale poisoning by accidentally mixing arsenic in losenger, 
has resulted in seventeen deaths. and hundreds are suffering from eating 
them.—The excitement about France and Portugal is fast dying away. The 
idea of Portugal's addressing a protest to the other European powers is sim- 
ply absurd.—Lord Eglintown, lord lieut t of Ireland, was married lately 
to Lady Adeline Capel.—Rev. George Gills has been appointed to the bishop- 
ric of British Columbia.—It is authoritatively stated that the Emperor of 
France is taking steps to carry out the plan of laying up stores of corn in 
every large town during the plentiful years in order to provide for years of 
scarcity.—In the recent Spanish elections, all the Progressist candidates have 
been chosen.—The press prosecutions are being actively carried out in Mad- 
rid.—The Prince of Mohenzollern, who was called by the Prince Regent of 
Prussia to form a new administration, is father of the Queen of Portugal aud 
a member of the liberal party.—The correspondence between the young 
American chess hero, Paul Morphy, and Mr. Staunton, the English chess 
champion, bas attracted great attention in England. Public opinion seems 
to be almost universally in favor of Morphy.—The exbibition of canaries and 


other choice foreiga and British birds in the English Crystal Palace was a 


complete success. The tropical department was the scene of the show.—The 
queen's last journey from Edinburgh to London, a distance of 408 miles, was 
perf d by six engi in eleven hours, the average speed of the royal train 
being forty miles an hour. The mean variation on the journey was only four 
minutes, and so complete were the arrangements that, when one of the 
guards observed the door of one of the carriages fly open, while the train was 
at full speed, he pulled the signal line, and in three minutes the train was 
stopped.—A late French writer says: ‘‘ Sooner or later there will be a final 
war between France aud her opposite neighbor; we hate each other too 
much ; it is in vain we strive—we must either eat them, or they eat us.” 
Instantaneous Photography. 

An important step in photcgraphic science has lately been taken by T. 
Skaife, Esq., of London. Several good stereoscopic pictures have been taken 
by him from steamers in rapid motion, and from open boats, by means of a 


smaller expense for grinding than formerly.”’..... . A rather novel swi i 
match recently took place at Fisher-raw, Edinburgh, between a barber and a 
dog, for £5 aside. The distance was three-quarters of a mile. The barber 
took the lead, but was soon overtaken by the dog, which. after a good strug- 
gle, went in winner by about ten yards......The Old South clock was pur- 
chased in 1768 of Gawen Brown, at a cost of something over $300, which 
was raised by subscriptions from ninety gentlemen, in amounts varying from 
two guineas to one dollar each. Such has become the celebrity of the clock 
on the Old South Church, that almost any timepiece which is not ‘right by 
the Old South ” is deemed a poor time-keeper. At the time of putting up 
this clock the “Old South” was known as Rey. Dr. Sewall’s Meeting 
House. ..... There is no vice or folly that requires so much nicety and skill 
to manage as vanity; nor any which by ill management makes so contempti- 
ble a figure. ..... At Syracuse, not long since, a man performed the feat of 
walking across the canal on a rope stretched from a house on one side toa 
bridge on the other. He faltered in the middle of his performance, and sat 
down on the rope, but soon arose and walked across. After he had accom- 
plished the undertaking, he performed a number of evolutions, and turned a 
somerset or two, to show that he was ‘“‘as good as new.”’......The mean 
annual fall of raia on the entire surface of the earth is estimated, according 
to Lieut. Maury, at about five feet. ..... The editor of the Utica Herald says 
that he once knew a wild woman who cut out her own daughter in the good 
graces of her lover, and married him herself. To obtain revenge for this 
mean, unmotherly trick, the daughter sether cap for the young man's rich 
father (of whom he was the only heir), and actually married him, and had 
children, to the infinite annoyance of the other parties. This occurred in 
Onondaga county. ..... The London correspondent of the New York Herald 
writes as follows: ‘- Rumors are in circulation—though rumor has long 
since been found guilty of ‘lying ’—touching the brutality of the Prince of 
Prussia’s son to his wife, our princess royal. The good and loyal citizens of 
Dover assert that they have some four or five times seen Prince Albert (incog ) 
cross over for a flying visit to the Prussian capital, so great and so just are 
the complaints of his daughter. It is even asserted that the queen intends 
to have her home, and to let her live on her £8000 a year allowed by Parlia- 
ment...... The Evening Courier understands that the spiritualists contem- 
plate petitioning the Legislature of Massachusetts, at its next session, for a 
grant of inoney—from three to seven thousand dollars—to enable them to 
‘employ scientific men to inquire into the mysteries of spiritualism.”...... It 
is said that the old Texan ranger has nearly disappeared. There are no long- 
er such officers in command es Walker, Gillespie, McCulloch and Jack Hays. 
The place of the genuine ranger is occupied by men who go on Indian expe- 
ditions, not to defend their homes and property, but from a desire to plunder 
from the savages and pocket the liberal pay which the State or general gov- 
ernment allows. ..... It may not be out of place, says the Cleveland Plain- 
dealer, to remind those of our young men who are longing for the emolu- 
ments attendant upon a pugilistic victory. that those gentlemen who follow 
the “‘ manly art’ as a profession generally come toa bad end. The father 
of Mr. T. Ilyer, who enjoyed the distinguished honor of participating in the 
first ring fight in the United States, died of too much liquor; Belcher Kay 
died of too much fight; William Poole died of too much bullet; Paudeen 
died of too much stab; Yankee Sullivan died of too much vigilance com- 
mittee, and they are continually dropping off, coming to a violent and dis- 
graceful end. uoh ed and i-for. Avoid, therefore, the prize ring, 
not merely as actors, but as spectators. Black boots, | an iti 
dealer in tin ware, or a woman's rights lecturer, sell peanuts, study lew, or 
become a local editor, but don’t for the sake of yourselves or friends become 
& pugilist......The St. Petersburgh Gazette announces that Djemal Edine, 
the son of Schamyl, who, after being made prisoner, had passed several years 
of his life in Russia, where he received a European education, and afterwards 
returned to his native mountains, has lately died of consumption at Zoul 
Kadi...... A slab of marble has been inserted in the wall of the house where 
Schubert, the musical composer, lived at Vienna. His name. dates of birth 
and death, and a lyre, are alone seen on the stone. ..... An Alexandrian let- 
ter says: “ The overfiow of the Nile has not been so great this year as there 
was reason to expect The waters receded rapidly. and a very large extent of 
land was not properly watered. The accounts received from the interior on 
the subject of the cotton crop are most unfavorable. Caterpillars and other 
insects have appeared in great numbers.”’.,....A dog was shut in the coal 
room of the Hi tonic Engine Company, Pittsfield, twenty-four days with- 
out food of any kind. He was accidentally dise d, at the regular meet- 
ing of the company, and came out all right, “alive and kicking,”’ but very 
much dilapidated, and having lost about thirty pounds of flesh in the in- 
terim...... Not many miles from Boston, two sisters by the name of Pepper 
are employed in the same establishment; one of them has red hair and goes 
by the name of red pepper,” while her eister, with black hair, is kuownas 
.‘ black pepper.”.—a male relative is also employed in the same place, and is 
called ** pepper and salt,” his hair fairly representing that noted oyster sa- 
loon mixtare. Neither of these persons by their temper partakes of the fiery 
nature of their cognomen...... A party of spiritual men and women dug all 
night near the barn of Charles McQuestion, at Londonderry, N. H., and made 


a large hole, but did not find the gold promised them. 


fitted with his patent ageing shutters and his patent dart movement, 
which Pp des the y of employing a camera otand in taking bg 
view. In additi to the pict above named. a hot 

has also been taken by Mr. Skaife during the practice-firing of sharpnell 
shells at Plumstead marshes by the royal artillery, in which the shell itself is 
shown in the act of bursting. These results are of a remarkable character, 
and appear to open the way to nautical and military experiments of high 
importance. 

Prussia. 

A duel was recently fought at Berlin, with pistols, at fifteen paces, between 
an Officer of the Garde Reserve regiment and a young nobleman. The cause 
of the meeting ie not known. The result was not fatal, but the ball from the 
officer’s pistol just grazed the forehead of the young nobleman, who wore a 
Panama straw hat. which probably saved his life, for being very stout and 
elastic, it may, perhaps, have offered some slight resistance to the bullet and 
given it another direction. The hat was whirled from the young man’s head 
by the force of the blow, and, of course, ripped up. 


Baron Rothschild. 

Quite an adventure happened to Baron Rothschild lately when coming from 
Metz to Paris. He had eight trunks, but on reaching Paris found only seven. 
He sent a telegram to Metz, and was informed in reply that the trunk had 
been kept back on t of its sive weight, though he had paid a hun- 
dred francs for extra baggage. Ie was asked what it contained, and replied 
specie—a million of gold in twenty-franc pieces. The trunk was subjected to 
an increased tax, and the treasure forwarded to the anxious millionnaire, who 
had to pay 625 francs for carriage. . 

The Empress of the French. 

At a recent official dinner at St. Helena, on the fete of St. Napoleon, M de 
Rougemont having proposed the health of the chief justice, as the second 
authority in the island. Sir H. Wilde rose, and, with his eyes fixed on the 
portrait of the empress of the French, said: ‘Gentlemen, I propose the 
health of the most virtuous, the most beautiful, the most amiable, the most 
religious, and the most charming lady who exists on the earth—Her Majesty 
the Empress of the French.” 


A Suggestive Statue. 

Among the changes which have just been made in the garden of the Tull- 
eries is one which has excited much notice on the part of the keen Parisian 
public. Under the reign of Louis Philippe, Foyatier’s fine statue, ‘* Sparta- 
cus breaking his chains and looking on his masters with a menacing air,’ 
faced the palace of the Tuileries. Orders were issued by Louis Napoleon to 
turn the statue, and it now faces the obelisk of the Place de la Concorde. 


Prince Alfred at Sea. 

Prince Alfred of England is now doing service afloat asa naval cadet on 
board H. M. steamer * Euryalus.” THis outfit is no better nor more expen- 
sive than that of the other cadets. His chest is the exact and strict * regu- 
lation ©’ article, and, if his servant has a cabin allotted him, the prince, his 
master, slings his hammock on the lower deck, and berths himself therein 
the same as the others, and with the same chance of rough treatment. 


History of Dramatic Literature 

M. Jules Janin has just issued the last two volumes of his work with the 
above title. It is a review of all the dramatic works which have appeared, 
and the actors and ac’resses who have figured on the French boards foc 
the last twenty-five years. He passes in review Lamartine, Chateaubriand, 
Hugo, de Vigoy, de Musset, and others. 
Improvements in Paris. 

They are making so many improvements in Paris that it is nearly uninhab- 
itable. Paving is going on everywhere. Streets, squares and boulevards are 
turned upside down. The visitor walks along through melted bitumen, 


benches capsized, and lampposts lying prostrate, and everywhere you stum- 
ble over pickaxes and laborers. 
Lord Derby. 


Lord Derby is renewing his youth, and notwithstanding his Jate attack of 
the gout, his step is quick and resolute. His numerous guests at Knowsley 
are full of taics of his buoyancy and love of fun. 

The Jew Memter. 

Baron Rothschild, M. P., in gratitude to his electors, has presented to the 
city of London School two thousand pounds sterling to found an open 
scholarship of the value of sixty pounds per annum. 


Byron. 
A * Journal of Conversations with Lord Byron,” by the Countess of Bles- 
sington, will shortly be published. 
The Opera. 

Madame Bosio has been enthusiastically received by the patrons of the 
opera at St. Petersburgh. 


Julia Kavanagh. 


Miss Julia Kavanagh is engaged in writing a book of travels, entitled, ‘A 
Summer and Winter in the Two Sicilies.” 
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Kastty Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1] 67 a yeer, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Avy 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


Govitorial Melange. 


Miles A. Tuttle of Hartford, lately deceased at Paris, be- 
queathed $1000 each to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Episcopal church and the Hartford Hospital, and 
$500 each to the Retreat for the Insane and Trinity College, at 
Hartford.——The Santa Fe Gazette says that 115,000 sheep will be 
driven from two counties in New Mexico to California the present 


season.—— A despatch from Chicago states that the great suit 
against the American Transportation Company for $125,000 
damages, arising out of the burning of a warehouse and its con- 
tents, which took fire from the company’s propeller Falcon burn- 


ing at the dock, has been decided in favor of the company.—— It - 


is becoming the custom out West for newly married people to 


send to newspaper publishers, along with their marriage notice, 
the amount of a year’s subscription. This is a very sensible cus- 
tom. Next to a good wife or husband, the greatest earthly bless- 
ing is a good newspaper A grain warehouse has been erected 
at Milwaukie which is capable of storing nearly half a million 
bushels of grain. There are six elevators, which in the aggregate 
are capable of taking in 11,000 bushels of grain in one day, and 
two ship elevators, which will ship 24,000 bushels an hour. Ed- 
son Sexton of Stockbridge has found a carrot in his field which 
measured four fect and three-fourths inches in length.—— M. 


Adolphe Reichenheim, a wealthy Jewish merchant at Berlin, be- 


ing desirous to testify the estimation in which the character and 
attainments of Alexander von Humboldt are held by him, made, 
on the occasion of that eminent man’s 89th birthday, a donation 
of 5000 thalers to the society established for the purpose of afford- 
ing aid to poor students of the Jewish persuasion, the condition 
being attached to it that the sum so placed at their disposal should 
be administered as the “ Humboldt Fund.” By the failure of 
a banking house at Washington, it appears that Brigham Young 
is a loser to the extent of $10,000. With all his devotion to Mor- 
monism, Brigham thought it as well to provide for a wet day 
elsewhere. The Journal of Commerce states that of the 
eighty-five vessels comprising our navy, ten were built in New 
York, fifteen in Philadelphia, eight in Washington, fifteen in Nor- 
folk, seventeen in Boston, seven in Portsmouth, N. H., one in 
Erie, Penn., ons in Pittsburg, Penn., one transferred from the 
War Department, and eight were purchased.—— A few evenings 
ago, at the theatre at Varese, a little town in Lombardy, near the 
lake of that name, an opera was produced, a couplet in which 
ended with the words, “ Viva l’Italia!’”? These words electrified 
the audience, who rose to their feet and cried with the greatest 
enthusiasm, “ Viva I’Italia !”——- The mayor of Cincinnati, on 
the petition of two or three hundred citizens, has stopped the om- 
nibuses from running on Sunday. This act has produced an 
unusual excitement in that city, and the question of his right to 
do so is debated pro and con.—— Halleck is growing old very 
gracefully. He lives in the country, and visits New York only 
now and then, for the gratification of seeing his friends —— There 
are four thousand two hundred and two masonic grand lodges in 
the United States, with 183,833 members. 


Lucky Fettows.—Brunel, the engineer, once swallowed half 
a sovereign while playing with his children, and it stuck in his 
throat. He stood on his head and coughed violently, when the 
coin flew out. A professor of music at Arundel, J. Parry Cole, 
has just repeated, perforce, a similar experiment. A fourpenny 
piece was lodged in his larynx. Even an emetic failed to re- 
move it. In fear of his suffocation, a cushion was placed on the 
floor, his legs were raised up into the air, and a violent blow given 
on the back. Immediately Mr. Cole shouted, “Here it is!” 
And true enough, the fourpenny piece had fallen from his mouth 
upon the floor. 


+ 


A coop Recirs.—The best thing in the world for low spirits 
is to have a clear conscience and a warm heart. Never be guilty 
of anything that would trouble your mind ; keep your heart warm 
with love for every one, and you will pass through the world as 
smoothly as over a sea of glass. 


A creat Suave.—A great shaving match against time was 
performed recently at Keighly, England. A professor, Carrodus, 
attended by three latherers and five stroppers, engaged to shave 
seventy men-in sixty minutes, and succeeded in performing the 
task four minutes within the specified time. 


> 


PiscaTortaL.—lIn fishing we have occasionally seen a big pike 
watching a bait, and evidently weighing the chances between get- 
ting a good dinner and being a good dinner. He should have 
been able to weigh very accurately—behind so many scales. 


Tocetner !—Let our friends remember that we send “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial” and “The Flag of our Union” together, for $3 50 a 
year. These two journals united, form a fund of valuable and en- 
tertaining reading and pictorial illustration unequalled elsewhere. 


Crvi1ization.—An emigrant to Oregon, writing home to one 
of his friends, says, ‘“‘ We are getting on finely here, and have 
already laid the foundation of a new jail.” 


Gapsive Gatherings. 


Steps are being taken in New Orleans for constructing horse 
railroads within the city limits. 

Lewis Levitt, a notorious horse thief, has been hung by the mob 
at St. Stephen, Nebraska Territory. . 

A rich gold mine has been discovered in Western Arizonia, on 
the line of the El Paso and Fort Yuma wagon road. 


The editor of the New London Star recently shot a wild goose 
weighing 15 pounds. 

Ten th d eight h and seventy passports have been 
issued since Gen. Cass was appointed Secretary. 

The Santa Fe Gazette says that 115,000 sheep will be driven 
from two counties in New Mexico to California, this present 
season. 


Mr. Surpluss, of Williamsburg, N. Y., gave his little boy a gill 
of gin to drink, thinking it water, and the child died from its 
effects. 

The official authorities of the new Methodist church, in New- 
castle, Ind., have positively prohibited spitting tobacco juice in the 
church. 

The Montreal Gazette states that nearly fifteen million feet of 
sawed lumber have been shipped from Ottawa City to the Ameri- 
can and other markets during the season. 

N. P. Willis “ hates the build of a trotting sulkey, with a driver 
looking as if his spine was screwed into an axletree—a man with 
wheels put to him.” 

Messrs. Merrick & Sons, of Philadelphia, have received the 
contract for making a new gasometer for the gas works at 
Havana, Cuba, to replace the one destroyed by the recent 
explosion. 

M. Nadar, photographist, is about to make a novel experiment 
in his art— to take a kind of birds.eye view of Paris and the 
aclamberhood, with a photographic apparatus placed in the car of 
a oon. 


Joseph Blackstone, of Nobleboro, Me., a man about forty years 
of age, committed suicide in a grave yard, by cutting his throat. 
His body was found lying between the graves of his father and 
mother. 

Mr. McDermot, of Mifflin Township, Richland —- Ohio, 
has very good claims to be considered the oldest man in the State. 
He was born in Pennsylvania in 1749, and is now, at the age of 
109, in the enjoyment of fair health. 

The Third Avenue Horse Railroad Company in New York, esti- 
mate the number of people carried over their road during the year 
at about eight millions. Nearly four thousand miles per day are 
run by their sixty-nine cars and twelve stages. The receipts from 
passengers during the year were $402,579. 


There are rumors of a conspiracy among the noblest and 
wealthiest of Parisian — to introduce a more moderate style, 
and less costly toilette for the approaching winter, and of a large 
reunion in the faubourg St. Germain, at which crinoline, hoops and 
resorts were abandoned. 

About thirty acres of land in Winthrop’s Neck, in New London, 
Conn., has been fenced in by squatters during the past summer. 
At the time Arnold burned the city, the records were destroyed, 
and no owners have claimed the land, which has been unoccupied 
since then. 

The Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye tells of a lady in that vicinity, 
who, by marriage, has got herself into the following distressing 
situation in regard to her own family. She is sister-in-law to her 
father, aunt to her brothers, sister to her uncle, daughter to her 
grandfather, and grand aunt to her own children. 


Letter boxes have been placed in some of the Philadelphia pas- 
senger railway cars, and on the latter reaching their terminus, near 
the Exchange, the contents of the boxes are deposited by the con- 
ductor in the post office. It is found to be so great a convenience 
to surburbans that all the numerous cars will probably be supplied 
in the same way. 

The Indianapolis Journal relates how a heartless desertion of an 
expectant bride took place in that city on Thursday evening — 
The supper was prepared, the guests came, the lady—a widow— 
was waiting in her bridal attire, but the expected bridegroom 
came not. It was afterwards ascertained that he went that very 
afternoon to Hartford, Ind., to marry another lady. 

New York city pays $800,000 annually in support of alms 
houses, or about $2200 per day; $250,000 annually for cleaning 
streets, or about $680 per day ; $400,000 for lamps and gas, or 
about $1100 per day ; $969,000 for police, or $2600 per day ; 
$480,000 annually for salaries, or about $1300 per day ; $1,400,000 
for public schools annually, or about $3800 per day. 


In a recent address at the North Carolina State Fair, Hon. T. 
L. Clingman stated a remarkable fact concerning a locality of the 
western part of that State. In a district of a few miles in extent 
on the Tyron mountain, neither dew nor frost is ever known. 
The district is remarkable for the variety and excellence of its 
native grapes, and they are often found in fine condition in the 
open air as late as December. 


One of the best “bulls” ever made came from the pen of the 
Duke of Wellington. He was writing to Dr. Curtis, and recom- 
mended that the Catholic question should be buried in oblivion, 
in order that its difficulty might be fully discussed. Consider- 
ing that he was Prime Minister, and so great a man, this should 
be reckoned the first of all bulls. It shows that the Duke was an 

rishman. 


To-he, a chieftain of the Iowa tribe, in Kansas, recently lost one 
of his sons by death. The deceased was buried in a sitting pos- 
ture upon the summit of a high hill, his bow and arrow, a war 
club and a pipe, deposited near him, and a pony was shot to ac- 
company him to the ha Py hunting grounds. A d of earth 
was thrown over the wae , a white flag raised, and the usual 
charms placed around to keep away evil spirits. 


Some remarkable remains of old Rome have recently been dis- 
covered about ten miles from the city, consisting of foundations 
and fragments of a temple said to have been dedicated to St. 
Stephen, and a great number of tombs, many of which are in 
excellent preservation. They are covered with sculptures of great 
beauty, and the paintings with which their roofs and sides are 
ornamented are fresh and bright, scarcely injured at all by time or 
dampness. 

The details quoted from the English Parliamen evidence of 
the condition of the dress-makers’ apprentices are frightful. In 
ordinary times eighteen hours a day is the allotted time of work, 
and during the height of the season young girls are sometimes 
allowed only four hours’ repose, when they are roused to resume 
their toil. Strong coffee is administered to enable them to ply 
their needlo for twenty hours, without relaxation. In Paris, the 
suffering among this class is less. 
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Sands of Gold. 


.... The best words are those which have the fewest syllables. 


.... To give pain is the tyranny, to make happy the true em- 
pire of beauty.— Steele. . 

.... We are so often weary ourselves that we cannot then be 
won by what resembles us.— Madame de Stuel. 

.++. A fool is often as dangerous to deal with as a knave, and 
always more incorrigible.— Coiton. 

. I had rather see women praised extraordinarily, than any 
one of them suffer detraction.— len. 

.... Old age of the mind, how difficult thou art to reconcile 
with youth of the heart !—Jfadame de Stael. 

Difficulties, by bracing the mind to overcome them, assist 

cheerfulness, as exercise assists digestion.— Borce. 

.... A woman cannot love a man she feels to be her inferior ; 


love a veneration and enthusiasm is only friendship.— George 
ana. 


.... It is impossible that an ill-natured man can have a public 
spirit; for how can he love ten thousand men who never loved 
one !—Pope. 

.++. As tho nature of love is divine, that is to say, immortal, 
when we think we have destroyed it, we have only buried it in our 
hearts.— George Sand. 

.. ‘The woman who has not seen her lover during the day, 
looks on that day as lost to her ; the tenderest man only looks on 
it as lost to love.—Princess de Salm. 

«+++ There is no being eloquent for Atheism. In that exhaust- 
ed receiver the mind cannot use its wings,—the clearest proof 
that it is out of its element.—Hare. 

.... Love occupies so much space in the heart of a tender wo- 
man, it so absorbs her time and faculties, the ideal charm with 
which it surrounds her is so powerful and so shed over everything, 
that when she reaches the age at which she must abandon it, she 
seems to waken after a long dream, and to perceive for the first 
time the pains and miseries of life.—Princess de Salm. 


Soker’s Wudget. 


Why is an old chair, that has a new bottom put in it, like a paid 
bill? Because it is reseated (receipted.) ; 

“‘ How do my customers like the milk I sell them?” “ O, they 
all think it of ‘ the first water.’ ” 

Why is an invalid, cured by sea-bathing, like a confined crim- 
inal? Because he is sea-cured (secured.) 

Why is it easy to break into an old man’s house? Because his 
gait is broken and his /ocks are few. 

What Highland sport would a number of young girls convers- 
ing remind you ot? Dears-talking ! 

What is the difference between a blind man and a sailor in the 
tombs? One can’t see to go, the other can’t go to sea. 

“Shall I have your hand?” said an exquisite to a belle, as the 
dance was about to commence. “ With all my heart,” was the 


soft response. 
A farmer out West, in announcing his willingness to take a 
wife, declares that as he is himself in Geo te has no objection to 


take a lady in weeds. 

“T think you must allow, madam,” said a pompous gentleman, 
“that my jests are very fair.” “Sir, your ey are like yourself : 
not even their age can make them respectable.” 

The man who travels a thousand miles in a thousand hours, 
may be tolerably quick footed ; but he isn’t a touch to the woman 
who keeps up with the fashions. 

A poor actor.with a book under his arm, was entering a pawn- 
broker's office, when he encountered a friend, who inquired what 
he was going to do? “Only going to spout Shakspeare !” was 
his reply. 

A poet asked a gentleman what he thought of his last produc- 
tion, “‘ An Ode to Sleep.” The latter replied: “ You have done 
so much justice to the subject that it is impossible to read it with- 
out feeling its whole weight.” 


The Americans of Victoria asked permission to rear a liberty 
pole, to which they would _ the star spangled banner. The re- 
quest was immediately declined. ‘‘ Well,” said the crowd, “ let’s 
raise a pole and stick the flag of all nations upon it.” And so 
they did what they said they would do, and a petticoat waved from 
the liberty pole! 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This Pee established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
unequa’ prosperity and ularity, has b hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and r, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

{> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(™ It is devoted to news, tales, popms, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(o> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(>> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object be- 
ing to make home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, One year. CO 
4 subscribers, 700 
10 “ 16 00 
Any per‘on sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
Any pestmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at tle 
lowest club rate. [([7 Sample copies sent when desired. 
(> One copy of Tre Frac or ove Union, and one copy of Piorc- 
RIAL, to one address, for $3 (4) a year. 
M. M. BALLOU, 


Published every Saturday, by 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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